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President in His Own Right 
M* COOLIDGE has been elected by a vote 


which is a sufficient indication of the place 

he holds in the hearts of his countrymen. 
He is a silent man, almost absurdly silent, in no 
sense an attractive or winning personality; never- 
theless, the American public likes him, as it were, 
instinctively. His very difference from the usual 
politician, the sanity and simplicity of his views 
when he does speak out, his great restful silences, 
the enemies he has made, — and, perhaps, the fact 
that he sticks to his job, that he never replies to an 
attack or denounces an opponent, — these and 
other characteristics of Calvin Coolidge have en- 
deared him to the people who have spoken in their 
wisdom at the polls. 

This instinctive preference is, we believe, a good 
and wise choice under the conditions of the late 
campaign. It is useless now to recapitulate the 
arguments against La Follette’s untenable posi- 
tions or to rehearse the melancholy failure of Mr. 
Davis’ campaign — melancholy in that so good a 
man should have been so ill advised, that he should 
have based his appeal on attacking the one man in 
the world who would refuse to fight back. Mr. 
Davis kept on stabbing the ocean and always the 
ocean closed silently over the wound. 

Mr. Coolidge is President and prognosis is more 
valuable than post-mortems. His-task will not be 
an easy one. He has yet to prove himself a leader 
in conducting his party through a program of 
legislation. With the senatorial balance of power in 
the hands of radicals, he is bound to face a difficult 
and recalcitrant opposition. This opposition will 
yield only to an overwhelming demand on the part 
of the public, and at the present time, Mr. Cool- 
idge’s strength lies in the public indorsement and 
backing and not in the votes he can control: in 
Congress. The success or failure of his administra- 
tion will depend on his ability to hold this popular 
support and to make good his program through the 
external pressure of public opinion. To do this, he 
must lead, and lead in terms so emphatic that all 
men will know precisely what path they are asked 


to follow. If he stands inflexibly for the right 
things, if he demands character and ability in his 
Cabinet, honesty in his administration, courage and 
good faith in his legislation, his people will back 
him up to the limit and force codperation from the 
interests which would combine against him. But 
if he compromises with the suspects of the Old 
Guard, if he evades issues or postpones decisions, 
we shall fall into a limbo of legislation, we shall 
wander in the blind alleys of political faiths, and 
the last state of his party and his people will be 
worse than the first. 

With all the good will in the world, with con- 
fidence in his character, and hope in his abilities, 
we wish him, as the new captain of the ship of state, 
a fortunate and happy voyage. 


The Incubus of the Solid South 
es and citizens are asking as they 


discuss the election — what will be the future» 


of the Democratic party? 

From all points of view, no one with the interests 
of America at heart could wish for the disappearance 
of the liberal attitude which has animated the 
Democratic party in its best days. The doctrines of 

“States’ rights,” of “‘tariff for revenue only,” of 
individual democracy, cannot be allowed to become 
by default the property of a radical bloc which pays 
them lip service only. At its best, the Democratic 
party has represented a liberal, progressive view- 
point; at its worst, it has been more often the victim 
of its head rather than its heart, of good intentions 
ineftectively executed. 

But from all points of view, also, the stubborn 
persistence of sectional prejudice in our national 
politics must give way to more vital and compelling 
reasons. The solid Democratic South is more than 
an anachronism; it is a negation of rational political 
progress. It denies both to Southerners and North- 
erners, Republicans and Democrats, the true func- 
tion of the voter, which is the right to study political 
questions on their merits and to vote for his convic- 
tions without fear of odium and in the belief that his 
ballot will be effective. It is as absurd in Alabama 
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for a conservative to vote the Democratic national 
ticket as for a liberal free trader to vote the Republi- 
can national ticket in Pennsylvania. 

We need two parties, a conservative and a liberal 
party. And in all probability, we shall always have 
with us that blessing in disguise, the tertium quid, a 
Radical or Labor party. But how, under our system, 
can this alignment be brought about; how shake off 
the sectional, historical, racial prejudices which 
cloud and befog the issue? Only through a volun- 
tary shift in the Solid South, a new declaration 
of independence by Southern conservatives which 
must be met in an honestly helpful and sincere 
codperation by the best element in the Republican 
organization. Only through devoted work by the 
liberal idealists in the Democratic party, men far- 
sighted and courageous enough to destroy a false 
structure in order to build anew, men willing to 
sacrifice a temporary advantage for a clean house 
and a fresh start, men generous enough to give the 
negro his legal rights, men, in short, who believe 
that liberalism must be honest and straightforward 
from top to bottom, and that if it be so, it will 
prevail. A Democratic party purged of sectional 
prejudice, representing a progressive liberalism in 
the American tradition would perform an immense 
service to this country and the world. 

Unhappily, we are not likely to see in the near 
futire such renunciation or such courage. More 
probably, the Democratic party will split, the dis- 
gruntled progressive elements of the North and 
West may ally themselves with the radicals, while 
the conservative Democrats, continuing their classic 
Southern solidarity, mark time and vegetate. 
Sooner or later, however, some such alignment as we 
have described must come into effect, and the 
sooner the better for all concerned. 


Safety by Selection 


ECRETARY HOOVER’S conferences have a 
way of getting down to earth. We look forward 
hopefully, therefore, to the National Traffic Safety 
Conference called by the Secretary of Commerce to 
work out a program for the solution of traffic ills. 
The magnitude of the task is illuminated by the 
new automobile census which reveals that 15,552,- 
077 cars were licensed in the continental United 


States during the year ending July 1, 1924, an | 


increase of 2,549,650 over the preceding year. 
Automobile fatalities are increasing at the rate of 
2,000 a year. More than 16,000 persons will have 
died as the result of automobile accidents in the year 
1924. In addition, more than 400,000 persons will 
have been injured in varying degree. Traffic experts 
say that eighty-five per cent of these accidents are 
preventable. How? The conference is to tell us. 
THE INDEPENDENT ventures the observation that 
the first work of the conference should establish who 


shall operate an automobile. Certainly, the ability 
to make a first payment on a car is no fundamental 
qualification for an operator. Railroads reduce 
accidents by exacting physical and mental require- 
ments for their employees. Why not equally rigid 
standards for automobile operators? 

Eyesight is of primary importance. In only nine 
States is sound vision a requirement for an opera- 
tor’s license. Recent optometric surveys in Roanoke, 
Virginia, and Detroit, Michigan, established star- 
tling percentages of defective vision among drivers. 

Neurotics must also be denied the right to drive. 
The adopted son of a prominent hotel man was 
recently arrested following an accident charged with 
drunken driving. He was exonerated on the testi- 
mony of the family physician that the youth was a 
victim of epilepsy. Revocation of a license after an 


. accident is not the solution. Prevention must be 


established by stringent physical and mental tests. 


More Yankee Efficiency 


{le poms lingers a quaint election custom in the 
pleasant and prosperous town of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, whence in old days clipper ships 
sailed to China for silks and to the Indies for rum, 
which, mysteriously enough, is still an ingredient of 
a delicious fruit cake produced by Newburyport 
housewives. Whoever wants to be elected in New- 
buryport distributes left-foot rubber boots before 
election and right-foot rubber boots after election. 
Yankee shrewdness thus triumphs over the secret 
ballot. It is something of a trial to politicians to 
buy votes in the dark, as it were, and never be sure 
they have been delivered as per contract. Such 
obstacles reduce vote purchase to the level of a 
gentlemen’s agreement in a sphere where one cannot 
always be sure one is dealing with gentlemen. 
_ Newburyport consulted its fishing interests when 
it fixed upon rubber boots as the medium of electoral 
exchange, but the idea is susceptible of adaptation 
to changed conditions. 


Bloodless Elections in Cuba 


— the meager reports so far received, Cuba 
appears to have passed through a peaceful 


presidential election, perhaps the first in her brief . 
but stormy career as an independent republic. The . 


defeated candidate, General Menocal, President of 
Cuba from 1912 to 1920, is issuing the usual Latin 
American post-mortem bleats about fraud and 
intimidation, but the big lead of General Machado, 
chieftain of the Liberal forces, indicates that even 
though occasional irregularities occurred, the will 
of the people has been given proper expression. That 
the elections should have proceeded at all with such 
orderliness and lack of bloodshed is a tribute to 
Cuba’s progress toward self-government. 
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To Americans, the new President’s attitude to- 
ward the United States is of special interest. In his 
own words, it is “to improve conditions in Cuba to 
-such an extent that she will be universally respected, 
and that a revision of the permanent treaty with 
the United States will be made possible, annulling 
the Platt Amendment.” By many, the policy has 
been interpreted as hostile to the United States. It 
is in truth only typical of all patriotic Cubans, to 
whom the Platt Amendment and the American 
naval center at Guantanamo are the last vestige of 
servitude. Whether or not General Machado can 
inaugurate an era of government that will truly 
bring to Cuba the respect of the world is extremely 
doubtful in view of his indebtedness to the lieuten- 
ants of Zayas, the incumbent President, and the 
almost universal prevalence of graft in previous 
governments; but no nation should wish it more 
than the United States. If the country is to carry on 
its réle of a disinterested power, the sooner it can 
consistently annul the Platt Amendment the better. 


France at Grips with the Desert 


OL” maps of the United States bore a dread leg- 

end, “The Great American Desert.” Though 
there are still arid regions in that part of the United 
States, the area has been broken up by irrigation 
projects and dry farming. Other locations have 
been found suitable for grazing. In the course of 
fifty years, we have discovered that deserts are not 
so bad as they have been painted. They can be 
used, developed, and even loved. Who has not met 
desert enthusiasts? And even the most intractable 
land, as in Death Valley, may hold mineral wealth. 
The Great American Desert is off the map. 

In this business of conquering the desert, water is 
first aid. Deserts, it seems, have some astonishingly 
good soils, providing they can be moistened. But of 
late, the desert conquerors have acquired another 
valuable tool, the automobile. A Ford can cover 
more miles than a camel to the gallon of water. 
Certain Nevada mine workings have been revived 
because the automobile has made them economically 
accessible. Australia has been crossed from east to 
west and from north to south by automobile. The 
French, in motor cars with caterpillar treads, have 
reduced their overland schedule from Marseilles to 
Timbuktu from months to weeks. That journey, 
taken in connection with an astonishing find of 
subterranean water under portions of the world’s 
greatest desert, presents the possibility that France 
may be able to overcome the tremendous handicap 
which the Sahara imposes upon the development of 
her vast African possessions. If so, the recent dis- 
covery of live fish in Saharan wells may some day 
be considered to have had important international 
bearings. On such discoveries, in a scientific age, 
the fates of empires hang. 


Those fish in Saharan wells are being welcomed in 
France even more avidly than the miracle fish of 
Scripture were welcomed by the hungry multitude 
on that hillside in Palestine. Their presence implies 
the existence of large subterranean water supplies. 
If these can be tapped successfully, something may 
be made of what has been reckoned waste, and 
worse than waste. Of course, broad reclamation of 
the Sahara is probably impossible, but, at least, the 
French hope they can establish with the help of 
this water new oases along the route from Algiers 
to Timbuktu. Then they can build and maintain a 
passable road, of prime military importance from 
the outset as linking by land route the man power 
and material resources of the lush Niger Valley with 
the Mediterranean. Secondarily, this road would 
serve as an artery of commerce, and from it would 
start the systematic exploration of the Sahara. No 
one knows what wealth of oil or metal lies under the 
Saharan sands; the French dream of Golcondas 
there, and who are we to say them nay? The Great 
American Desert has made many millionaires, and 
no doubt its fragments will make many more. 

In assaying the place of France in the world of 
tomorrow, these hopes must be given due weight 
because they influence present policy. They explain 
her ever-growing grip on the North African, coast, 
her satisfaction in Spain’s Moroccan reverses, her 
concern over relative naval strengths in the Mediter- 
ranean, and her chronic lukewarmness toward 
Italy. France has spent money and taken political 
risks to secure and maintain the paramount posi- 
tion in North Africa, but all these years two spec- 
tres have kept at her elbow. She has no surplus 
population to send into her colonies; in fact, there is 
now a steady immigration into the country, chiefly 
from Italy and Poland. The second spectre is the 
French ineptitude in civil colonial administration. 
As long as French Africa is governed by the military 
it may move ahead, but there is a distinct limit to 
political and social development based upon military 
rule over alien races, and a limit also to the ability 
of French taxpayers to finance progress on that 
basis. If French Africa gains population, it must 
come from expanding black and brown races which 
will claim more and more autonomy. Notwith- 
standing those astonishing fishes in Saharan wells, 
North Africa is still a hard nut for France to crack, 
though it must be admitted that her finny find is 
just cause for rejoicing at the Quai d’Orsay. 


The Drama Goes Pacifist 


| eager ahdey jaded theatrical palate, cloyed 
by glorified feminine curves and “nut” 
comedians, is being stimulated by a metropolitan 
production of that sterling melodrama, ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” If financial success attends the ven- 
ture, eager theatrical magnates will further enliven 
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the season with a revival of that other melodramatic 
epic, “Ten Nights in a Barroom.” 

New Yorkers may chuckle amusedly over blood- 
hounds, little Eva ascending to heaven on a hawser, 
faithful Uncle Tom, sinister Simon Legree, and the 
antics of Topsy and the Marks brothers, but it is im- 
portant to recall that before Americans exchanged 
credulity for sophistication, the Harriet Beecher 
Stowe drama did more than anything else to crystal- 
lize antislavery sentiment. Likewise, though the 
Anti-Saloon League might not admit it, the barroom 
drama first generally aroused public opinion against 
that comparatively vanished institution of evil 
—the saloon. 


skittish horses. It still has those valid uses, but in 
addition it is being used as a bogey to frighten the 
young. The suggestions to speakers who are to 
teach the young idea how to shoot during National 
Education Week are crammed with red flag hor- 
rors. No wonder the Young Women’s Christian 
Association has broken with the authors of that 
program, even though the latter include the United 
States Bureau of Education, the National Educa- 


~ tion Association, and the American Legion. 


The election showed how little danger there is 
of the United States going a Communist red. The 
returns indicate we are at least ten to one against 

going a La Follette 





With these two his- 
toric instances of the 
drama as an agency for 


Lame Ducks 


pink. Where property 
rights are concerned, 
Americans are flatly 
the most conservative 


formulating public 
opinion, we may regard 
with interest a new 
trend of the drama 
against the world’s 
greatest evil — war. 
The new school of 
dramatists has turned 
aside from the chest- 
heaving heroes of such 
thrilling military plays 
as “Shenandoah” or 
“Secret Service.” 
Noble, wounded dis- 
patch bearers bespat- 
tered with property 
mud no longer halt the 
firing squad with the 
governor’s pardon. 
The stately trappings 


of war are being ex- 


The short session of Congress which opens on Decem- 
ber 1 will be full of “lame ducks”” — Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who were defeated for reélection, and who 
no longer represent the current opinion of the people. 
This session should act upon 


Income tax publicity 

The World Court 

Railway regulation 

Muscle Shoals 

Agricultural relief 

Naval increase 

And many other important measures, 
including large appropriation bills. 


The history of short sessions is one of filibusters, joker 
laws, extravagance, and particularly of abuse by lame 
ducks of the voting power which they still possess after 
having been rejected by their constituents. 

The short session should be abolished. This would be 
done under the Norris amendment, which provides for 
beginning the terms of the President and Vice President 
on the third Monday in January, and the terms of 
Congressmen on the first Monday in January following 


nation on earth. The 
Reds have as much 
chance in America as 
Brother William J. 
Bryan has of being 
President. 

That being the case, 
isn’t it nonsense to 
waste childhood’s 
precious hours by 
pumping anti-Bolshe- 
vist propaganda into 
school children in the 
sacred name of educa- 
tion? The aim of ed- 
ucation is to open 
minds, not to close 
them. A school system 
devoted to maintain- 


ing the status quo is. 


posed as tarnished tin- 
sel by the disciples of 





their election the previous November. 


hardly worth its cost. 
Implied in any educa- 
tional effort is the hope 








realism in drama. 

Two outstanding 
successes of the legitimate stage this season are 
war plays. Both emphasize the misery and trib- 
ulations of warfare. Glory is in the discard. When 
a new dramatic theme proves financially success- 
ful, it is like the crack of the starter’s pistol in 
a free-for-all race. We may therefore look forward 
to a deluge of war plays depicting all the horrors and 
none of the pleasures of combat. American youth 
may no longer look to the American stage for models 
of military heroism. The drama has gone pacifist. 
Those who believe the stage an effective instrument 
for molding public opinion may watch the reactions 
to the experiment with interest. 


Let the Red Flag Drop 


had our youth, a red flag meant an auction sale 
or the approach of a steam roller, terrible to 





that its beneficiaries 
will desire an improved world and be intelligent 
enough to avoid obvious pitfalls in approaching 
that end. 

Youth is naturally patriotic. The growing boy 
takes to militarism as a fly to sugar. Not until the 
average man has a little age on him does he com- 
prehend that even so primary a force as nationalism 
has its limitations, that nationalism itself is en- 
vironed in internationalism, and that the progress 
of humanity is a world affair to which each nation 
contributes according to its lights. Flag worship is 
already a part of the school curriculum, and rightly 
enough, since the Stars and Stripes are our own and 
the sentiments inspired are the positive ones of love 
and reverence. But flag waving should stop there 
and not be translated into the negations of hatred. 
Let the Red Flag drop! 
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Pluck the Lame Duck! 


days hence Congress meets. But not the Con- 
gress we elected: this will be the short session, 
the final fling of the legislators elected two years 
ago. By grace of one of the most stupid of our 
political indulgences, Congress hangs on for four 
months after the election, and hence the lame duck 
— the Senator or Representative who has been de- 
feated, rebuked, dismissed by his constituents, but 
still holds his seat until March 4. Some of those who 
were not reélected — and they are many — will no 
doubt live up to the best traditions of the lame duck. 
The disgraceful career of the ship subsidy bill in 
the short session of two years ago is an example of 
their tactics. The House passed it by twenty-four 
votes. Seventy-one of those voting for it had just 
been defeated at the polls. The country had shown 
that it did not want ship sub- 


Tas days ago we had an election. Twenty 


be six years and the terms of Representatives two 
years. Since the men now serving entered office on 
March 4 in 1923, 1921, or 1919, the date for ending 
their terms and beginning new ones cannot be 

changed without amending the Constitution. 
Senator Norris of Nebraska is sponsor for such 
an amendment. His resolution, introduced in the 
present Congress, proposes to fix the beginning of 
the terms of the President and the Vice President 
at noon on the third Monday in January, and the 
terms of Senators and Representatives at noon on 
the first Monday in January, following their elec- 
tion in the preceding November. “The wishes of the 
country expressed at an election should not be de- 
pendent for their carrying out upon the will of the 
President alone,” says Senator Norris. “Provision 
should be made by law so that the new Congress 
could begin the performance of 





sidy, and the majority of new 
members elected to replace those 
seventy-one lame ducks went on 
record against it. But under the 
whip, the lame ducks obediently 
put it through. Only a hard fight 
in the Senate kept it from final 
passage. 

How many members of the 
present Congress will vote for the 
reform which has been advocated 
for years, to abolish the short 
session and bring in a new Con- 





THE INDEPENDENT proposes 
to keep the evil of the lame- 
duck system before the country 
by publishing each week a 
good-natured but frank report 
on one of the Senators or 
Representatives who are now 
lame ducks. 


Next WEEK — 
Lame Duck NumBeER I. 


its important duties as soon after 
election as possible and under 
conditions that are most favorable 
for good work.” 

At first blush, it seems almost 
too much to expect that a lame- 
duck Congress will be the one to 
wipe out the lame-duck system. 
It should, as a mattter of fact, 
take more kindly to the idea than 
a new Congress. Presumably, the 
amendment could not finally be 
ratified short of several years, but 
whenever it does go into effect, 








‘gress promptly? 

To forecast how disappointing 
the coming session is going to be to large groups 
of voters, one need only look at the state of 
the calendar when adjournment was taken last 
June. Then there were about three hundred bills 
and resolutions before the Senate, all reported by its 
committees, most of them unanimously. There were 
four hundred bills and resolutions before the House, 
also reported by committees. 

The session failed to act on the World Court. It 


defeated two bills for relief of the farmers. It did — 


nothing about Muscle Shoals. It left untouched the 
problems of reforming the Esch-Cummins railway 
act, of super-power, and of reclamation relief. Hav- 
ing put through the soldiers’ bonus, Congress 
closed up and went home to patch campaign fences 
without finding the money wherewith to pay the 
bonus; the $182,000,000 deficiency bill was not 
passed either. 

The Constitution does not fix the date on which 
the terms of members of Congress shall begin. It 
does, however, say that the terms of Senators shall 


every member of Congress then 
serving will have his term of office cut short by 
about eight weeks. 

When the time comes for the resolution to be voted 
upon, a certain number of Congressmen are bound to 
think ahead to that unpleasant contingency. Lame 
ducks, however, will not have this to worry about. If 
they hope for reélection, they may comfort themselves 
with the thought that under the Norris amendment 
they might come back eleven months earlier than the 
date now fixed for the regular meeting of Congress, 
and at the very least, eight weeks earlier than. the 
date on which the President can call a special ses- 
sion of a new Congress. 

All who favor the Norris amendment, therefore, 
will do well to urge their point of view and partic- 
ularly upon all the present members of the lame- 
duck flock. 

If this long overdue reform can be achieved 
through the aid of the votes of the lame ducks, it 
may be said that nothing in their life in the flock 
became them like leaving it. : 
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The Income Tax Gives Paul Pry His Day 
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The Price of Party Regulation 


An Englishman Notes a Flaw in American Political Method 
By Herbert W. Horwill 


working of the American political system on 

the spot, there is nothing more surprising 
than the extent to which the operations of the po- 
litical parties in this country are regulated by law. 
However familiar he may have become, through his 
reading, with the methods by which an American 
President is nominated and elected — the prima- 
ries, conventions, and so on — he is likely to be 
unprepared for the discovery that in most of the 
States the Legislature actually prescribes to the 
parties how they shall transact their own business. 
I have before me, as I write, a copy of the election 
laws of Oregon, among which I find statutes direct- 
ing how the parties in that State shall elect their 
local committees, their delegates to the State and 
national party. conventions, and their representa- 
tives on the national party committee, and how 
they shall choose their candidates for public offices. 
There are even laws prescribing for what term the 
persons elected to the local party committees shall 
serve, and the limits of the assessment these com- 
mittees may impose upon the persons whom the 
party has nominated for office. I find, further, that 
not only are there laws ordaining, in minute detail, 
the method according to which the primary elec- 
tions, within the parties, shall be held, but that the 
conduct of these primary elections is actually super- 
vised by State officials. Oregon is, I understand, 
considered rather advanced in some of her election 
laws, but my inquiries show that on most of the 
points just mentioned, her legislation is fairly 
typical of that of many other States. 

I hope I may be forgiven for my brutal frankness 
when I remark that to an Englishman all this seems 
flatly incredible. It is quite safe to say that there is 
not one of my fellow countrymen — whether a 
Conservative, a Liberal, a Labor man, or a nonde- 
script — who would not regard such a thing as an 
outrageous violation of personal liberty. We should 
as soon think of allowing Parliament to dictate how 
the Atheneum Club should elect its committee or 
the Wesleyan Methodist Conference its president. 
The veriest crank that ever found his way into the 
House of Commons by accident at a freak election 
would never dream of offering such a mad proposal 
as that the internal activities of our parties should 
be regulated by statute. He would know that it 
would not only be voted down, but hooted down. 
Indeed, if you were to communicate a summary of 
the Oregon Election Laws affecting parties to the 


‘Ts an English observer, watching the actual 


mildest spoken bishop on the episcopal bench, he 
would need an effort to restrain himself from break- 
ing out spontaneously into profanity. 

-On turning to the textbooks for an explanation, 
one is told that the regulation of American parties 
by the State is a by-product of the adoption of the 
Australian ballot system. “Since parties,” says 
Prof. C. E. Merriam, “are accorded under this plan ' 
special privileges upon the ballot, they must in re- 
turn submit to special requirements. The privilege 
of having party names placed upon the ballot with- 
out petition, but merely upon the certification of 
party officials, must be paid for by submission to 
minute legal regulation of the procedure of the 
party.” But this account of the history of the prac- 
tice only removes the mystery a stage further. Why 
in the world should the parties be given any privi- 
leges upon the ballot in the first instance? That is no 
part of the Australian ballot system, but is a relic 
of the bad old American system which it superseded. 
We have the Australian ballot in England, also, but 
our ballot papers do not supply the voter with the 
faintest clue, either by specific statement or by 
pictorial emblem, to the party affiliations of the 
candidates among whom he has to choose. He is 
presumed to be sufficiently intelligent and suffi- 
ciently interested to ascertain, before he enters the 
polling station, whether Smith or Brown or Robin- 
son is a representative of the Conservative or 
Liberal or Labor party. 


AS to nominations, the English election law knows 
nothing of distinction between nomination by 


party organizations and nomination on petition. 


At parliamentary elections, for example, there is 
only the simple and universal requirement that a 
candidate must hand in a nomination paper signed 
by a certain number — I believe it is not more than 
ten or a dozen — of registered voters. The state is 
utterly indifferent as to whether these signatories 
are officials of a party or a group of the candidate’s 
personal friends, but, in order to discourage frivo- 
lous candidacies, it is provided that the deposit of 
£150, which a candidate is required to make when he 
files his nomination paper, shall be forfeited to the 
national exchequer if he fails to poll more than one 
eighth of the total votes cast. 

No; the system of regulating party affairs by law 
is no logical consequence of the adoption of the 
Australian ballot. I suggest that its true explanation 
is psychological. It owes its existence, I imagine, to 
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a certain timorousness which some of us have come 
to recognize as a trait of the American spirit. The 
American is not satisfied that his liberties are safe 
until he has provided himself with some formal and 
mechanical guaranty of them. Presently, he finds 
that he needs some expedient to safeguard these 
guaranties. By and by, some further precaution 
must be taken to give permanence to this safe- 
guard. Later, he recognizes the necessity of some 
security for the last provision, until finally he is al- 
most overwhelmed by the task of administering and 
manipulating his guaranties and super-guaranties 
and super-super-guaranties — while, in the mean- 
time, some adroit person has walked off with his 
beloved liberties. 


AM confirmed in this theory when I discover 

that control of the parties by law is the result of 
an agitation by the very people who are most anx- 
ious to make democratic government more of a 
reality and to enable the ordinary man to exercise 
his political rights with greater freedom and inde- 
pendence. The plan was introduced because the 
rank and file of the party members discovered 
themselves to have become the mere pawns of pro- 
fessional politicians. Their will was again and again 
defeated by intriguers who worked the party ma- 
chinery in their own selfish interests with consum- 
mate skill. So the assistance of the State was called 
in to insure that henceforth everything should be 
conducted aboveboard, and that corrupt and under- 
hand practices should no longer be possible. But 
State intervention, I gather, has not worked .out 
entirely to their satisfaction. They have appealed 
to Cesar for protection against the boss. He: has 
given them the boon they craved, and the net re- 
sult, from all that one can learn, is that the boss has 
simply had to take the slight trouble of thinking 
out a few new dodges. 

How could it be otherwise? The attempt at re- 
form carried within itself the seeds of its own failure. 
What was sought was the power to exercise more 
effectively the right of selecting candidates for 
office, but the means employed to secure this 
freedom was the sacrifice of a more fundamental 
right and a more vital freedom — the freedom to 
make this choice, and other choices, in one’s own 
way. And you cannot make a government more demo- 
cratic by robbing the individual citizen of his rights. 
That is precisely what those have been doing who 
have secured the passing of laws which prevent a 
private association, such as a political party, from 
administering its own affairs. A system based upon 
a denial of the right of free codperation for political 
or any other legitimate purposes is bound to play 
into the hands of the very forces that are most 
hostile to government of the people by the people 
and for the people. American progressives, one 
learns, are now advocating an even tighter grip 


upon the parties by the hand of the State, believing 
that, if the policy has failed to yield the results 
anticipated, it must be because the control of these 
organizations by the law has not been masterful 
enough. What a strange delusion! In striving for 
further State interference, they are pursuing quite 
the wrong trail. The first thing, surely, to be done 
in order to make popular government a reality is 
to work for the repeal of every law that limits the 
autonomy of political parties. 

That, I shall be told, is impossible, and perhaps 
it is. It would be a colossal enterprise to induce the 
electorate in practically all the States to demand the 
abolition of those restrictions upon party activities 
which they have set up, at great pains, in the hope of 
thereby protecting themselves against the domina- 
tion of the boss. But I am convinced that the only 
hope of salvation lies in this direction. To make the 


' network of regulation still more elaborate, as so 


many well-meaning persons desire, will only ag- 
gravate the evils already existing. The whole system 
should be swept away. It is absolutely incompatible 
with any real political independence, and is de- 
structive of one of the most elementary of civic 
rights. Neither Republicans nor Democrats can be 
free men while they submit to being held in such 
a bondage as this. 


4 es can understand why Americans express 
surprise at the rapidity with which the 
British Labor party has risen to the control of the 
government. Under American conditions, it would 
have been impossible for a new party organization 
to establish itself so soon, if ever, in such a com- 
manding position. If our Labor party had been tram- 
meled at the outset by the necessity of complying 
with statutes that dictated how it should elect its 
committees, how it should choose its candidates, 
and how it should transact its most important 
business, it would still be fighting desperately for a 
footing. So far from its leader and his principal 
colleagues sitting on the Treasury bench, the party 
would still be represented in Parliament by a mere 
handful of members, with only the remotest pros- 
pect of ever attaining the status of even His Maj- 
esty’s opposition. The Labor movement, in short, 
would have been strangled at its birth. 

Meanwhile, the foreign observer, from the van- 
tage of his detached position, can notice one feature 
of the situation in the United States which seems 
to have attracted little attention among Americans 
themselves. It is surely of great significance that 
in proportion as the parties of this country have 
surrendered their autonomy, so they have de- 
clined in real influence. The registered and ticketed 
parties still make a brave show of vigor and prose- 
cute their mutual rivalries with a spectacular 
display of energy and enthusiasm, but the real con- 
trol of national affairs has departed from them. 
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Nothing is more evident to the outsider than that 
political power in the United States has been pass- 
ing of late years into thehands of groups which, 


not being formally labeled as political parties, are 


exempt from such rigid and enfeebling restrictions. 
Not being tied down by these statutory prescrip- 
tions and proscriptions, they are free to conduct 
their business and carry on their propaganda in 
their own way. 


yur organization was it that caused the adop- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment? Not the 
prohibitionist party, but the Anti-Saloon League. 
The Nineteenth Amendment, similarly, was the 
result of pressure exercised by independent organ- 
izations, not by a feminist party enrolled under 
State election laws. The rapid spread of the Ku- 
Klux Klan is partly to be explained in the same 
way. Those who join it have not to depend upon 
the State Legislatures to tell them by what methods 
they shall seek the accomplishment of their aims. 
It is paradoxical, no doubt, to point to the Anti- 
Saloon League and the Ku-Klux Klan as illustrations 


of the vitality of the demand for freedom. The prin- 
cipal charge brought against the members of these 
bodies is that they have banded themselves to- 
gether for the deliberate purpose of curtailing the 
liberties of their fellow citizens. But it is quite 
possible for a man to combine a vigorous assertion 
of his own independence with an equal zeal for 
imposing restraints upon the self-determination of 
others. This eccentricity of human nature is, I 
think, exemplified in the sensational growth of 
these and other nonparty movements in recent 
years. Whether or not one approves of their aims 
and methods, the influence such voluntary associ- 
ations are able to exercise is a healthy sign in so 
far as it indicates a popular reaction from the serf- 
dom to which the traditional political parties have 
allowed themselves to be subjected, and a sub- 


conscious groping after a corporate expression of . 


political sentiment that is not regulated by the 
State. It means, as I interpret it, that a certain 
wholesome and liberty-loving instinct in the Amer- 
ican mind is asserting itself in protest against party 


‘regulations which constitute veritable servitude. 


Shadow Shapes 


By Henry W. Bunn 


titles of King of the Hejaz and Caliph of 
Islam. The former title was genuine enough; 
the latter, the vainest of vain shadows. 

The causes of Hussein’s downfall were sundry; 
but of them, the chief was his indiscretion in assum- 
ing the style of caliph. The immediate occasion 
of his abdication was the arrival of a Wahabi army 
at the gates of Mecca. 

At the opening of the Great War, Hussein was 
Grand Shereef of Mecca, Keeper of the Holy 
Places, an office hereditary in his family since the 
beginning of the Thirteenth Century. The Hejaz 
was nominally a vilayet of the Ottoman Empire, 
but the Turkish overlordship was very weak, most 
of the ruling functions being exercised by the 
Grand Shereef. 

The notion of asserting the independence of the 
Hejaz had titillated the Shereef’s cerebellum prior 
to the war; the war presented the opportunity. 
He.offered to head an Arab movement in conjunc- 
tion with the Allies against the Turk on condi- 
tions never fully disclosed to the public, though 
the most important of them may be inferred from 
the famous joint Anglo-French declaration of 
November 8, 1918. The Allies gave the required 
pledges, set Hussein up in the réle of big chief of 
Arabia, and financed him accordingly. With the aid 


()" October 3, Hussein bin Ali abdicated the 


of British money, he was able to draw into his service 
a number of tribes of the Wahabi connection, but he 
was entirely unsuccessful in his earnest efforts to 
achieve a general confederation of Arabs under his 
banner. 

The British, however, professed satisfaction with 
his services, lavished praise on the behavior of the 
Hejazi levies in Allenby’s great campaign, and pro- 
ceeded to bestow largesse on the House of Hussein. 
One son of Hussein was installed as Emir of Trans- 
jordania, another as King of Irak, and Hussein him- 
self received a more than substantial annual subsidy. 
Moreover, when in May, 1919, on the pretext of a 
petty border controversy, the redoubtable Abd-el- 


- Aziz Ibn Sa’ud, Emir of Nejd, fell foul of Hussein’s 


army, beat it up terribly, and proceeded for Mecca, 
the British bought him off. 

Only the other day, when a Wahabi column en- 
tered Transjordania, British airmen bombed them 
home, and at this moment, Feisal is being backed 
by the British up to the hilt against the aggressing 
Turk. Why, then, did the British refuse interven- 
tion to save old Hussein? 


AND who are the Wahabis? They are the Funda- 
mentalists par excellence of the world. Our 
brands of Fundamentalism, however estimable, are 
pale and tepid in comparison. The Wahabis are agin’ 
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absolutely everything that might alleviate the 
horrors of existence. They regulate life according 
to the literal sense of the Koran. They would re- 
store the evangel of Mohammed in its pristine purity. 
They are dead set against idolatry in their very 
rigid definition of that term. The pilgrimages are a 
stench in their nostrils. They would -exterminate 
all who hold religious views differing in any way 
from their own, including Mohammedans of a more 
liberal complexion. 

The Wahabi sect was founded by one ul-Wahab 
in an oasis of Nejd. In 1742, he won over the chief 
grandee of those parts, named Mohammed Ibn 
Sa’ud, who married his daughter and founded the 
remarkable Wahabi dynasty which is still on the 
job. Within sixty years, this gentleman and his 
able successors had gone far to unify Arabia under 
-the Wahabi rule, slaughtering or converting or 
compelling to outward conformity. Mecca was 
sacked in 1801, and the tomb of Mohammed at 
Medina was desecrated in 1810. Because of inces- 
sant attacks on the pilgrim caravans, the pilgrim- 
ages ceased. Finally, in 1811, the Ottoman Sultan 
called on that brilliant soldier, Mehemet Ali, Pasha 
of Egypt, to smash the Wahabi Empire. After 
seven years, the discipline of his troops and his 
own genius prevailing against superior valor, he 
- succeeded. But now, after a century, the House of 
Ibn Sa’ud is again capable of aggressive action on 
the grand scale, and since a few years past, the 
Wahabis have known a fresh access of reforming 
enthusiasm. Evidently, the idea of restoring the 
Wahabi Empire, never relinquished since its fall, 
fires the soul of the new Emir of Nejd. 


I SHOULD have observed that the Wahabis recog- 
nize only the first four caliphs. To them the insti- 
tution of the caliphate died with Ali in 661. Any 
attempt to revive it would be impious in their 
eyes; thrice impious, and in a peculiar degree 
obnoxious, was the attempt by King Hussein of 
the Hejaz, newly and preposterously so styled, 
until the other day only Grand Shereef, and whose 
ancestor as Grand Shereef did homage in 1802 to 
the Emir of Nejd of that day. The selection by the 
British of Hussein to head the Arab movement 
against the Turk sufficiently disgusted the great 
predecessor of the present Emir of Nejd, but, 
British exigencies explained to him, he stomached 
his chagrin, even when Hussein lured some of the 
most powerful Wahabi tribes into his service; and, 
thus crippled, he rendered all the service in his 
power to the Allies by holding the pro-Turkish 
chieftain, Ibn Rashid. It was, however, to be ex- 
pected that, his strength restored to the full, he 
would “take it out of’”’ Hussein. 

That was before the matter of the caliphate came 
up. After that, nothing could save Hussein, except 
perhaps — only perhaps — British intervention. 


For that, Hussein passionately pleaded. It was re- 
fused on the very proper ground that Britain could 
not intervene in the religious disputes of Islam. 
In other words, Hussein “‘cooked his goose” when 
he assumed the caliphate. Had Hussein not so done 
and had Ibn Sa’ud attacked him, it is pretty cer- 


tain that Britain would have intervened in his . 


behalf, as she did in 1919; though it should be re- 
membered that Britain has not the same motives 
of imperial and economic interest (the two are 
synonymous) to protect the ruler of Hejaz as she 
has for protecting the Emir of Transjordania and 
the King of Irak. 


UT, it could be urged, Britain might have 
drawn a distinction between King Hussein and 
Caliph Hussein, and, ignoring the caliph, might 


have assisted the king. And one had supposed that 


all Islam, except the Wahabis and perhaps the like- 
complexioned Seriussites, would, in solicitude for 
the safety of the Holy Places, have applauded the 
distinction. At this point, the plot becomes too 
complicated for the scope of this paper. The dis- 
patches agree in asserting that the Wahabi inva- 
sion was encouraged by the Indian and Egyptian 
Moslems. That they should disapprove Hussein’s 
assumption of the caliphate was to be expected; 
but that they should postpone the safety of the 
Holy Places to satisfaction of their resentment on 
that head, that “passes.” One hears (and that is 
plausible enough) that their resentment is chiefly 
grounded in the conviction that Hussein and his 
sons are playing politics with the holy institution 
of the caliphate in furtherance of their scheme of 
“Arabistan,” that is, a United States of Arabia (to 
include, at the least, the autonomous states of 
Syria, including Palestine, Transjordania, Irak, and 
the Hejaz) with Hussein as. head thereof. If that 
conviction is correct, Hussein and his sons are 
hoist with their own petard, indeed. But that is 
another story. 

A committee of Hejazi grandees received from 
Hussein his abdication and at once offered the 
crown to his son Ali, the Grand Shereef, on the 
condition (among others) that the latter should 
promise not to assume the caliphate. Ali accepted. 

It was hoped that the Emir of Nejd, on informa- 
tion of the change of monarchs and of the condi- 
tion accepted by the new king, would consent to 
accept a ransom and depart. But he would not, 
The Wahabis, despite frantic messages from Indian 
and Egyptian Moslems, have entered Mecca and 
are pillaging it. The latter, in turn, are hoist with 
their own petard. 

We find ourselves moving in a world of shadows. 
What could be more shadowy than the caliphate 
pretensions of Hussein? And the caliphate itself — 
but the shadow of a shade. For as to what the 
caliphate really is, no two pundits are agreed. 
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PAGES FROM My BOOK OF LIFE 


The Eminent Naturalist, Ernest Harold Baynes, tells in Pictures 
of Four Friendships with Animals and Birds 
at his New Hampshire Home 


O Ernest Harold 
Baynes, four 
episodes, four friend- 
ships stand out in a life 
which has been devoted 
to the interests of birds 
and animals. ‘The first is 
concerned with the birds 
that crowd about his 
home at Meriden, New 
Hampshire. Then there 
is “The Sprite,” a red 
fox which the naturalist 
dug out of a burrow when 
the little fellow’s eyes 
were hardly openand took 
home to rear with his other pets. Jimmie, a black bear, the 
“black sheep” of a family of four, sent him by a man at Parry 
Sound because he wassucha“ bad egg” that hecouldn’t keep him, 


One of the most experienced 
fox hunters in New Eng- 
land said that The Sprite 





Chickadees abound about my home at Meriden, New 
Hampshire. This one alighted on the end of my rifle one 
day as I was practicing at a mark 


became in New Hamp- 
shire a stanch friend of 
Mr. Baynes; and finally, 
there is Polaris — “the 
finest Eskimo dog in the 
world,” Capt. Robert 
Bartlett, who sailed the 
Roosevelt for Robert E. 
Peary, called him. Mr. 
Baynes himself needslittle 
introduction to those who 
find pleasure in animals. 
His books havecelebrated 
the friendships he has 
established with nature, 
and the pictures which 
follow illustrate some of his pleasant adventures with the birds 
and animals he loves. The pictures tell their own story, but 
Mr. Baynes has supplemented them with comments of his own. 


was the finest specimen of 
red fox he had ever seen. 
To me, he seemed perfect 
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One of The Sprite’s amusements was 

hunting for meadow mice. Sometimes, his 

old friend Romulus, the prairie wolf, 
would look on tolerantly 


The Sprite and his pal, Romulus, often 

played hide and seek in the orchard. The 

fox is watching with keen interest the 
movements of the wolf 














Jimmie was by no means fond of all 

dogs, but ‘‘Bingo” was a special 

friend. Whenever he came to the 

house, it was the signal for a wrestling 
match 








‘ 
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Jimmie’s favorite dish was plum pudding. When 

Actzon, a tame deer who was also fond of plum 

pudding, appeared, Jimmie simply glanced up to see 

who it was, and then put his head unconcernedly 
back in the dish 
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We took many walks together, and 

until he became tired, Jimmie 

would stroll along with his little 
’ hand in my own 





When Jimmie decided to take 

a wider view of the world, he 

would usually shin up one of 
the piazza posts 


Sometimes, when workmen 

were on the roof, Jimmie took 

advantage of the ladder to go 

up and see what they were 
doing 





Polaris, the Eskimo dog, and one of the most beautiful of his breed. All life fascinated him, and here, 
he is surveying with minute interest the cautious progress of a turtle over the rocks 
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Danzig 


By R. O. Fulton Husband 


tracted world, few are more interesting or 

fraught with greater consequences for the 
future than the situation at present obtaining in 
the “Free City of Danzig” and its immediate 
hinterland, commonly known as the “Polish Cor- 
ridor.” For certain political and economic reasons, 
the inhabitants of these regions were not conceded 
by the gentlemen assembled in council at Versailles 
the right of expressing their wishes through a 
plebiscite as was the case in Allenstein, Marien- 
werder, and Silesia. 

The arbitrary settlement imposed by the Treaty 
of Versailles has now been in force some four years; 
and as upon its smooth working and durability, or 
otherwise, hang the issues of war and peace, perhaps 
of the whole world, it is well to take stock of 
the situation in the three states immediately affected 
— Danzig, Poland, and Prussia — and, without ven- 
turing too far into the realms of prophecy, to en- 
deavor to discover certain finger posts which may 
well indicate the way to war or peace. 


A MONG the many problems confronting a dis- 


i be full and varied history of this ancient city 
is well reflected in its architecture, which, 
predominantly German in character, at the same 
time shows distinct traces of Dutch, Polish, Danish, 
and even Spanish influence. The original settlement 
served as a base for the Teutonic leaders, who by 
means of the Vistula aimed at penetrating and ex- 
ploiting the Slavonic hinterland. At first under the 
protection of the powerful Teutonic Order, and then 
as its trade and consequence grew, becoming capital 
of the fourth circle of the Hanseatic League, for 
reasons of policy in the middle of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, the city passed under the protection of the 
Polish crown. This alliance between German and 
Slav lasted until the end of the Eighteenth Century, 
when, on the dissolution of the Polish monarchy, 
Danzig was unable longer to preserve its inde- 
pendent status and was annexed by Frederick the 
Great to Prussia. With the exception of a few years’ 
semi-independence under Napoleon, Danzig re- 
mained Prussian until the ratification of the Treaty 
of Versailles in January, 1920. 

The dominant note in the city is, and always has 
been, German. The population of Polish extraction 
probably does not exceed twenty per cent; apart 
from the large influx from Poland since the founding 
of the Free State, scarcely five per cent of the in- 
habitants speak Polish. The administration and 
parliament of the Free City is overwhelmingly 


German in character, and is, in fact, a replica of the 
Reichstag in Berlin with a strong leaning toward the 
Right; and both Right and Left groups are at one - 
in their hatred of Poland. 

Hence, the German Nationalist Societies with 
their Irredentist and anti-Polish propaganda find 
in the Free State fertile soil for their campaign, 
most of the big societies, such as the Heimatdienst 
—which works in close touch with the German 
Foreign Office — having branches in Danzig. The 
back door into Polish territory is thus kept open, 
and the German resistance in Pomerellen, as the 
districts taken from West Prussia and Pomerania 
are now called, is organized and directed chiefly 
from Danzig, whose suburbs, Langfuhr, Oliva, and 
Zoppot, are in close proximity to the frontier and 
are inhabited largely by former Prussian officers and 
civil servants who still hope of restoring the good 
old days when the German Crown Prince com- 
manded the Death’s Head Hussars at Langfuhr. 
This group, which kept in touch with the Crown 
Prince when in exile and worked unceasingly on his 
behalf, fills many posts in the Free State administra- 
tion and maintains a close connection with those 
German landed proprietors who have elected to 
remain in the territories ceded to Poland. 


y. arerwonee these intrigues the Polish Government 
is in a very difficult position. In an appeal to 
the Danzig Government, the burden of proof would 
naturally lie with Poland, who would have to plead 
her cause in an unsympathetic court; to attempt 
other methods, such as appealing to the League of 
Nations or, in the last resort, using force, would at 
once be seized upon by Danzig as a violation of its 
sovereignty. On this plank, the President of the 
Free State, Dr. Sahon, has fought in the Councils 
of the League of Nations, a long, persistent, and by 
no means unsuccessful, battle against what are re- 
garded in Danzig as Polish encroachments. If, on 
the one hand, Poland has been conceded certain 
definite rights, as, for instance, the control of the 
railways, equal representation on the harbor 
board, the right to share in the property of the 
former Prussian Government, and, moreover, is 
charged with the representation of Danzig’s in- 
terests abroad, these rights were laid down expressly 
in the Treaty of Versailles, and no amount of dia- 
lectic could get round those particular clauses. On 
the other hand, Danzig has won complete inde- 
pendence in internal affairs, and the duties of the 
High Commissioner of the League of Nations are 
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confined practically to arbitrating in cases of dispute 
arising between the Free State and Poland. 

Danzig owes her strong position in this respect 
largely to the efforts of the president and former 
burgomaster, Dr. Sahon, who was sent to Danzig 
by the Prussian Government when the terms of the 
Peace Treaty were published. An exceedingly capa- 
ble administrator with a strong and winning per- 
sonality, in which the traditional arrogance of the 

- Prussian bureaucrat is conspicuous by its absence, 
Dr. Sahon knows how to convert foes into friends, 
and Germany could have placed its cause in no 
better hands. 


1 tenes Treaty of Versailles assigned to Poland a 
strip of territory which has since come to be 
known as the “Polish Corridor.” This territory 
separates Germany from what is often styled her 
last remaining colony — East Prussia. The Corridor 


consists of rolling country interspersed with little - 


lakes in the valleys, is thickly wooded, with few 
large centers of population, the majority of the 
inhabitants belonging to a Slavonic tribe, the 
Kasubs, who settled there about the Twelfth 
Century and, despite the encroachments of both 
Pole and Teuton, have succeeded in maintaining 
through the ages their language and customs to a 
very marked degree. The big estates belong mainly 
to German families, and most of the trade is in 
German hands. Furthermore, the Prussian ex- 
propriation of the Poles in the ’forties of the last 
century led to the settlement of a considerable 
number of German colonists. 

The neighboring German provinces — Prussia 
and Pomerania — are also largely agricultural, and 
form the chief stronghold of the extreme Nationalist 
parties, the great estates being organized almost on 
a feudal basis. Many of the leading families, as, for 
instance, the Kaiserlings and the Lambsdorffs, also 
possessed vast properties in the Baltic Provinces of 
the former Russian Empire, and it was by no means 
rare for members of the same family to be found in 
both the Russian and Prussian services. During 
the years of Poland’s servitude, these German 
Balts were not the least of the oppressors. The 
dislike of the Prussian Funker for the new order of 
things is best explained, perhaps, by the fact that 
men hate most those whom they have most wronged. 

Secondly, the Treaty charged Poland with the 
protection of Danzig interests abroad. Danzig 
fought vainly against this, on the ground that it was 
incompatible with her status as a sovereign state 
which had been expressly admitted by the Council 
of the League, and claimed, at any rate, the right 
to appoint her own consular agents. The wording of 
the Peace Treaty was, however, too precise on this 
point and Danzig had to yield. It is obvious, 
however, that the situation is unsatisfactory, and 
may yet cause considerable trouble. 


Thirdly, Poland has been given control of all the 
main lines of railway in the Free State. From a 
practical point of view, as the Free State is eco- 
nomically dependent on Poland, such a solution was 
the most practical, but it gave bitter offense to the 
German majority in the Free State. 

Again, Poland has equal representation with 
Danzig on the board administering the port of 
Danzig of which a neutral is president. Here, again, 

‘the German element maintains that this decision 
infringes upon the sovereignty of the Free State; the 
German shipping interests, which under the Prus- 
sian administration possessed a virtual monopoly 
of the port, and whose head offices are chiefly in 
Hamburg and Libeck, resent bitterly the influx of 
foreign shipping under the new conditions. More- 
over, trade now passes through Danzig which 
before the war it was German policy to divert to 
Hamburg, Liibeck, and Stettin in order to strengthen 
Germany’s grip on Russian and Polish commerce. 
Poland’s threat to boycott the Free City should it 
prove intractable to Polish wishes and build a new 
harbor on Polish territory is hardly practicable, 
both for want of money and lack of a suitable 
location. On the other hand, while Poland has 
obtained valuable rights in the port, including the 
right to store ammunition under guard, she has 
not been able to realize her aspirations of turning 
Danzig into a Polish naval station. 


OLAND’S methods in dealing with these prob- 

lems cost her many friends. The extravagance 
of the pretensions of the Polish Nationalists both in 
their press and their speeches and the absurdity of 
many of their claims, played into the hands of the 
German party, and often blinded people to the 
reasonableness of many of the Polish demands. In 
this the Polish press of Danzig is greatly to blame; 
and the Danzig branch of the German Heimatdienst 
which is closely connected with the German Foreign 
Office, by translating all chauvinist articles, as well 
as reporting all cases of maladministration in the 
Corridor, does its full share in preventing the breach 
from being healed. 

The policy, moreover, pursued by the press in 
their new territories, while understandable, was 
neither polite nor excusable. The German language 
was proscribed in schools and courts, the statues 
of Prussian kings, generals, and statesmen over- 
turned or defaced. Polish militarism is no better 
than German militarism, and the conduct of the 
Polish military and civil authorities in their pro- 
scription of all things German was not one whit 
better than that of the German Soldatiska in 
Belgium and France. Their frequent suspensions, 
too, of the through railway traffic between Germany 
and Prussia, thereby violating the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, all helped to strengthen in the eyes of the 
world the cause of their opponents. 
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‘TE policy of Prussia is clear and logical. She 
intends to undo the work of the Treaty at the 
first favorable opportunity. The Polish Corridor cuts 
off East Prussia from the rest of Germany, and 
affords a serious obstacle to German ambitions in 
the Baltic and in Russia. Poland’s treatment of the 
German minorities has alienated all sections of the 
German nation, and this dislike was only intensi- 
fied by the conduct of the Polish propagandist 
Korfanty in Silesia, under what amounted virtually 
to French protection, and the subsequent partition 
of that province despite the majority vote cast for 
Germany in the plebiscite. Finally, Poland, in Ger- 
man eyes, is France’s subservient veusal, who, 
jointly with that power, is prepared to prevent any 
attempt on the part of Germany to escape from 
the house of bondage. 

Hence, the German Nationalist organizations, 
such as the Heimatdienst, to which allusion has al- 
ready been made, have a comparatively easy task 
in inflaming popular opinion against Germany’s 
eastern neighbor. For Prussia, the recovery of the 
Corridor is of more vital importance than even 
Alsace-Lorraine. Prussia has always thought mainly 
in terms of strategy; and the aim of the Nationalist 
group, which may be identified with the Pan- 
German party of the Wilhelmine and war periods, is 
the recovery at least of the Vistula line, and, if pos- 
sible, the reéstablishment of the frontier as it was 
after the second partition of Poland. This would 
flatten out the Polish salient and shorten the frontier 
by at least one half. The military advantages speak 
for themselves. Hence, the vociferous clamor of the 
German Nationalists that Poland as an independent 
state cannot last, since she has never throughout her 
history proved herself competent to govern; and 
should the Polish state break up, an end toward 
which all the efforts of the German Nationalists are 
directed, the Funkers firmly intend that Prussia at 
any rate shall come in for her own. 

The settlement imposed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is obviously artificial. It was imposed by 
force on a conquered people, and if the powers are 
not prepared to enforce their dictates, if necessary 
by recourse to arms, it will have to give place to 
another settlement in which the artificial restric- 
tions of the Council Chamber will be forced to yield 
to elemental force. 

A situation in many respects analogous to that of 
Danzig existed up until recently at Fiume. Here, 
common sense swept aside the diplomatic cobwebs 
and brought about a logical solution which does 
credit both to Italy and Jugoslavia. Common sense 
must also be applied to solve the riddle of Danzig’s 
future. A small semi-independent state like Danzig 
is always a danger to its neighbors, in that it invites 
aggression. Logically, its place is with either Poland 
or Germany, and it is only a question of time before 
this must come about. 


Now that the status of Memel has at last been 
decided with definite rights accorded to Poland, it 
is a moot point whether Poland would not be the 
gainer by developing Memel and returning at any 
rate the upper portion of the corridor to Germany, 
as well as consenting to the return of Danzig to its 
mother country. It is true that at the present mo- 
ment, owing to General Zeligowski’s filibustering 
seizure of Vilno, which city had been designated by 
the Allies as the eventual capital of a greater Lithu- 
ania, Polish-Lithuanian relations are somewhat 
strained, but it is to the interest of both states that 
the close alliance, which existed in medieval times 
and led to the dukes of Lithuania becoming kings 
of Poland, be restored, and these should be possible 
if Poland imposes a curb on those propagandist 
agencies which have succeeded in creating as much 
trouble in this region as they did in the Corridor and 
Danzig. A Polish-Lithuanian entente would close 
the gap in the ranks of the succession states from 
Finland to Bessarabia which at present protect 
Europe from Soviet Russia, whereas at the present 
moment, through distrust of Poland, Lithuania 
affords the connecting link between Moscow and 
Berlin. Should Russia at some future date succeed 
in recovering possession of her former Baltic prov- 
inces, the friendship and help of Lithuania would be 
of paramount importance to Poland in keeping open 
her communications by sea with western Europe 
and preventing a direct contact between Russia 
and Germany. 


ee then, that a settlement is reached 
between Poland and Lithuania, it might be well 
for the former to purchase the good will of her 
most formidable enemy by renouncing her rights 
over Danzig and giving back the upper portion of 
the Corridor including the main trunk line from 
Schneidemiihl to Drischan, receiving in return 
privileges in the port of Danzig similar to those ac- 
corded Czechoslovakia at Stettin and Hamburg, 
and freedom of navigation on the German reaches 
of the Vistula. 

A solution on some such basis will no. doubt hor- 
rify all those good people who regard the Treaty of 
Versailles as sacrosanct; but the spirit which dic- 
tated that treaty is dead, and it is more than doubt- 
ful: whether any British or French Government 
would risk a war for the sake of Poland. In any case, 
the Western powers are too exhausted. Poland 
would do well, therefore, to find some means of 
conciliating her most dangerous enemy, at the same 
time removing what many people consider a legiti- 
mate grievance. Such a step would deprive the Pan- 


_ Germans of one of the chief weapons in their 


armory, and would strengthen to a corresponding 
degree the republican elements, thereby contribut- 
ing materially toward peace. Poland herself would 
be the gainer. 
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But, whatever the end of the conflict, whether it 
comes within the next few years, or one hundred 
years hence, the ultimate issue will be decided by 
the two peoples concerned, and not in a distant 
Council Chamber. The existing situation is in 


reality only an interlude in the age-long drama of the 
mighty struggle between the Slav and the Teuton 
for the control of the Vistula and the surrounding 
country, and the only possible result will be in the 
survival of the fittest. 


Runaway 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


ae OST men lead lives of quiet desperation,” 
wrote Thoreau. “They pine because they 


breathe their own breath over and over 
again. We should come home often from far ad- 
ventures and perils and discoveries.” 

Wherefore, six of us middle-aged adventurers, 
on a late autumn day all frost and gold, escaped 
from the city and set forth for Runaway Lodge, hid- 
den in the heart of the barrens. As we crossed the 
Camden ferry, the sky was smoke and gold, and 
outside of the city, the road led through woods 
aflame with frost fire. The blackjack oaks were a 
blaze of copper-red, the post oaks, ox blood, while 
the leaves of the willow oaks drifted down in 
sheaves of russet arrowheads. Even the fleshy 
leaves of the common pokeberry were carmine lake 
above the Tyrian rose beneath. In the sandy fields 
there were green-white, brown-yellow masses of 
fragrant everlasting, thickets of bottle-green bay- 
bushes, and everywhere fierce steel-sharp clotburs 
like the many-pointed coulters scattered over 
Flodden Field. Once a painted lady alighted on a 
spray of sunshine-yellow asters and waved her 
wings of velvety black tipped with white and barred 
with burnt-orange. Times they would close and 
she would change into a gray withered leaf only to 
be flaunting her beauty again a moment later in 
the face of the smiling flowers. Then she deserted 
them and danced away through the air over a 
marsh which sprawled across the farmlands. Now 
and again the little wanton stopped at the pink 
lanterns which the rose mallows still swung against 
jade-green rushes or lingered before the frosted 
white of the silver-rod, or the dull amethyst of the 
climbing boneset. Only before one flower she made 
no pause. Midnight blue, a spray of closed gentian 
thrust itself up from the yellowing grass. Closed, 
lonely, lovely flowers unvisited by butterfly, bee, 
or the dim moths of the dark, not even to the sun 
himself would they open. 

Beyond the woodlands we came to Mantua 
Creek guarded by Mantua Oak, which stands on a 
little knoll overlooking the stream. There are three 
great white oaks in New Jersey, to wit: Basking- 
Ridge Oak, Salem Oak, and Mantua Oak — and 
the greatest of these is Mantua. A few years ago 


Tatem Oak was a fourth, but men burning brush in 
the field in which it stood, with rare intelligence, 
allowed the flames to spread to the tree and de- 
stroyed in a few hours a monument which it had 


_ taken half a thousand years to build. 


Stopping at the creek, we measured the old 
monarch. Five feet from the ground its gnarled 
trunk was over twenty feet in circumference. 
Although not a tall tree, it had a spread of some 
hundred and fifteen feet, while its huge squat girth 
gave it an appearance of incredible age. As a 
matter of fact, it was well over four hundred years 
old. We found this out by measuring the interval 
between the bud scars on the end twigs of its first 
branch, which gave the distance which that bough 
grew in a year, and then dividing the total length 
of the branch by that as a unit. It was a large tree 
before Nova Cesarea, as New Jersey was first 
christened, was ever visited by a white man, and it 
must have been a sizable sapling when Columbus 


discovered the New World. 


[X the grass beyond the oak, we found that little 
orchid, lady’s-tresses, or wild hyacinth (gyro- 
stachys cernua), with its faint scent of bitter almonds 
and woven stalk of waxen white flowers growing 
out of a pale green sheath. Near it on drier ground 
the withered grass was rosy with purple girardia, 
whose stems, like square green wires, were crowned 
by exquisite flowers, each with five lovely crumpled 
petals which flared like tiny trumpets and were of a 
pale rose color deepening to a more vivid tint 
within their curved depths. Across the cup of each 
stretched a faint fine fleece as if a strand of gossamer 
had floated between the curved lips. Beyond the 
girardia grew a mass of sabbatia, that pink cousin 
of the gentian with heart-shaped leaves and flat 
blossoms, and a perfume like sandalwood. 

The sun had gone when at last we reached Run- 
away, and the west was all flame-red, amber, and 
lune-green with a shoal of tiny violet clouds drifting 
across the afterglow. The lodge itself, built of 
imperishable white cedar logs, stood on the bank of 
Great Egg Harbor River whose surface showed like 
black panne velvet stained here and there a violet- 
crimson by the sunset, while along its banks rows 
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of black-green pines were etched sharply against a 
sky of pale gold. Little by little the light faded, and 
as we entered the woods in which the lodge lay 
hidden, stars were tangled here and there in the 
black boughs, and the light of the rising moon lay 
across the shadows like a pool of dream. As the 
dark strode through the twisted trees, the soft air 
suddenly tingled with frost and inside the lodge we 
welcomed the crackle of the fire in the vast, half- 
moon fireplace built of red, brown, and orange 
sandstone dug up in lumps from just under the 
white sand which carpets the barrens. After a 
wonderful supper, the botanist and I followed a 
black path through the woods to a bluff above the 
little river which showed dusky silver among the 
deep lavender shadows. The white mist rose up to 
meet us like a ghost, and below we could hear the 
faint splashing of the deer crossing the stream. 
Then, so distant that it sounded like a pin point of 
sound pricked through the stillness, came the hoot 
of a great horned owl with its doubled second note 
as he hunted for rabbits among the scrub oaks. 


ig thestillness was broken bya perfectly 

appalling scream. Though I recognized what it 
was, my muscles jerked and twitched at the sound, 
and when it was repeated, my companion, even 
though a veteran naturalist, gripped me so tightly 
that his fingerprints showed black on my arm the 
next morning. It was the scream of a fox, probably 
the most sinister, unearthly wild-animal note which 
can be heard in North America. The howl of the 
wolf and the screech of the wildcat or bay lynx are 
all weird sounds, to say nothing of the frightful 
shriek which the horned owl sometimes gives, but 
none of them begins to be as fearful as the scream of 
a dog fox. Usually, he barks like a dog who is just 
learning how, and the vixen squalls and squawks 
like a heron, but none of these sounds can ever be 
confounded with his scream — as rare and dreadful 
as that screech of the wounded horse which fright- 
ened even Hawkeye and Chingachguch. 

A fox scream is not heard more than once or 
twice in a lifetime. My first experience with the 
sound was on Cream Hill up in Cornwall, Connec- 
ticut, one dark night when I was a boy — it was 
several years ago. I was passing the Half Moon 
Lot, whose thirty acres include a number of fox 
dens, and just as I reached Boundary Elm, a vast 
tree which marked the corners of four farms, I 
heard in the darkness close at hand a fearful scream 
which I recognized as the screech of a black panther. 
Not having with me a rifle, a tomahawk, or even 
the long keen hunting-knife with which all the 
heroes of Harry Castleman and Mayne Reed, my 
authorities on panthers, black and blonde, were 
always armed, I was somewhat at a disadvantage. 
In fact, a hurried examination of my pockets 
showed no more deadly weapon than a slate pencil. 


However, I did not lose my presence of mind. 
Realizing instantly that flight was what the emer- 
gency required — I flew. At least, I do not remember 
touching the ground until I crossed the bridge over 
the brook at the foot of the hill half a mile away. 
At the time, I felt that it was a very narrow escape 
and that I probably owed my life to the cool daring 
with which I had met the situation. In later years, 
however, since I learned that my black panther 
was really a red fox, I have had my doubts. 

The next time I heard that sound was again at 
Cornwall, thirty years later, one frosty evening in 


the fall of 1919. Although I was indoors, the 


scream brought me to my feet with every muscle 
tense before I recognized what it was. 

It was bedtime when at last the botanist and I 
came back to the lodge and crept into our bunks, 
to sleep as only those can sleep who breathe all 
night long the clean, far air of the barrens, blown 
over miles and millions of scented pines. Outside 
our window, a single white tree cricket, last of a lost 
army, sang to us in high triads like the tinkling of 
clear crystals, and I fell asleep with the icy sweetness 
of his notes throbbing in my ears. 





Announcement 


ITH election over, one issue is left undecided 

—the future of the Ku-Klux Klan. In 
Indiana, the northern stronghold of the “invisible 
empire,” Klansmen have played a significant part 
in both national and State politics, and the future of 
the order seems largely problematical. Will it grow 
into an increasing force in the political situation, or 
will it, as THe INDEPENDENT has already suggested 
editorially, eventually become nothing more than 
one of the harmless secret orders which carry on 
their affairs behind guarded doors, but which, in 
reality, possess none of the concrete aims which 
have been a part of Klan activities? 

Samuel Taylor Moore, whose articles, “Smuggled 
Aliens,” “The Inside Story of the Bonus Fight,” 
and “The Threat from the Air,” have appeared in 
earlier issues of THE INDEPENDENT, has investigated 
the order from the inside. The story of his adven- 
tures with Klansmen forms an effective answer to 
the question which the order has raised. Mr. Moore’s 
conclusions embrace not only the Klan itself, but 
the effects, social and economic, which it has exerted 
upon those who live under its shadow. The first 
article of the series which will appear in an early 
issue is entitled “‘A Klan Kingdom Collapses.” 


The second of Donald Wilhelm’s articles in the 
series entitled “Growing Pains of Government” 
will appear in the November 22 issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT. In it, Mr. Wilhelm will discuss 
“pressures” from organized minority factions on 
those in authority. 
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Readers and Writers 


¥ ' YHAT droll creatures these 
college professors are whenever 
they talk about art,” said 
Flaubert in a phrase which has often 
been quoted, but which still too often has 
a cogency that time has not withered, 
although custom may have staled it. 
With my last week’s appreciation of 
Barrett Wendell still ringing, so to speak, 
at least in my own ears, I shall not be 
accused, I trust, of any blind prejudice 
against professors of literature. I have 
gone on record here as appreciating, if 
not always agreeing with, the disserta- 
tions of pedagogues on literary topics: 
Professor Boynton’s “Some Contempo- 
rary Americans,” and Prof. Lewis Piaget 
Shanks’ “Anatole France” may be cited 
as Exhibit A in this connection. But I 
can only meditate in melancholy upon 
Flaubert’s gibe after reading “The 
Political Novel: Its Development in 
England and America,” by Morris 
Edmund Speare, A.B. and A.M. (Har- 
vard); Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins). Professor 
Speare is the head of the department of 
English in the University of Maryland, 
and his book is published by the American 
branch of the Oxford University Press. 
I read an announcement of its forthcom- 
ing publication with some anticipation, 
but the work itself has dejected me. 
Professor Speare starts off with an 
assumption so entirely at variance with 
the facts of life today that one is prepared 
for the worst. Everybody who knows 
anything about politics knows that never 
at any time since the establishment of 
parliamentary government by popular 
vote has politics been at a lower ebb than 
today. Everywhere, there is indifference 
and skepticism, and in some places, 
violent reaction, against political methods 
of government; consequently, it is not 
precisely true that a book like this is 
peculiarly appropriate because of the 
intense interest in politics. Furthermore, 
it is a wild generalization to say that a 
history of the political novel will bring 
a fresh interpretation to George Meredith, 
will discover a new relationship to exist 
between Mr. H. G. Wells and Benjamin 
Disraeli, will give the works of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and of George Eliot a 
modernity from which the most ardent 
exponents of the political rights of women 
may receive inspiration. It will shed a 
completely new light upon the author of 
“The Education of Henry Adams,” and 
upon the American Winston Churchill, 
as well. It will, in short, offer a new 
viewpoint for the study of modern fic- 
tion.” Succintly, this quotation states 
exactly what the book does not do. 
In the first place, more than half the 


By Ernest Boyd 


text is given over to Disraeli, which 
leaves little more than 150 pages in which 
to discuss all the important political 
novels in England and America since then. 
In the second, this limited space is wasted 
by the arbitrary and insignificant selec- 
tion of authors, and the fantastic manner 
in which they are interpreted. Professor 
Speare’s conception of “what is politics” 
is amazingly ingenuous, for he has whole 
chapters on Paul Leicester Ford and 
Winston Churchill, but does not mention 
Upton Sinclair, who, though he may be 
dismissed as an inferior writer, is as- 
suredly an outstanding example of a 
political novelist. 

In England, Justin McCarthy was 
certainly as deserving of mention as 
Ford or Churchill, but he is ignored. 
There is not even an allusion to Bernard 
Shaw’s novels, and Samuel Butler is 
merely cited as an author who used 
members of his own family in “a cruel 
way” in “The Way of All Flesh.” What, 
I wonder, is the meaning of the word 
political if it does not include the aims of 
“Erewhon” and “The Irrational Knot”? 
It seems very much as if Professor Speare 
had never heard of socialism as a political 
creed, for he has a faculty for ignoring 
any book that approaches social and polit- 
ical problems from an unorthodox side. 


RTHODOXY, it happens, is the evil 

eye which has smitten this work, as it 
so often smites the efforts of Mr. Speare’s 
colleagues who love to undertake tasks 
which sound ambitious, but turn out to 
be merely pettifogging pedantry. There is 
a great array of notes, appendixes, and 
hints to students here, but the author has 
nothing to say about Disraeli or Meredith 


or George Eliot which is not obvious to 


everyone who reads them. His phobia of 
radical ideas leads him to boycott Charles 
Kingsley and to take Mrs. Humphry 
Ward seriously. He is so determined to 
embrace everyone in his platitudinous 
conception of politics that he actually 
argues that Henry Adams was a democrat 
in the current political sense of the word; 
and this, mind you, after an analysis of 
his novel “Democracy,” and with cross 
references to “The Education of Henry 
Adams” and “The Degradation of the 
Democratic Dogma.” 

There is a minor character in that 
novel who utters the usual tommyrot 
about Democracy (with a capital “D”) 
and this is chosen by Professor Speare as 
proof that “we must have a manly 
courage in the face of misfortunes, and 
an undying belief in the future of Amer- 
ica” —that being, he assures us, the 
purport of Henry Adams’s criticism of 


American political life. It sounds incredi- 
ble, but you will find the whole story in 
the only American chapter of the remotest 
importance in this history of literature. 
The mystery is: why does Professor 
Speare- discuss Paul Leicester Ford and 
omit Mr. Dooley? I need hardly say that 
the perpetrator of this ingenuous prattle 
undertakes to correct Mr. H. C. Brownell, 
Prof. Warren Beach, — a learned man of 
a very different calibre from Professor 
Speare, — and J. A. Hammerton, whom 
he accuses of naiveté in his treatment of 
“Beauchamp’s Career.” 


OMPARE this inadequate tome with 
the unassuming volume of Miss 
Ruth Shepard Phelps, who is Associate 
Professor of Romance Languages at the 
University of Chicago. Miss Phelps has 
produced, under the title “Italian Sil- 
houettes” (Knopf), a series of. studies of 
modern Italian writers which shows taste, 
feeling, and a sense of proportion. 

Miss Phelps writes acutely and inform- 
ingly of the most diverse figures in con- 
temporary Italian literature, after an 
opening chapter on Carducci: Annie 
Vivanti, Giovanni Papini, Ada . Negri, 
Luigi Pirandello, Renato Fucini, Alfredo 
Panzini, Sibilla Aleramo, Renato Serra, 
and Amalia Guglielminetti. Her subjects 
are well chosen, for most of them are 
available in English, although little has 
been written about them in that language. 
Miss Phelps does not attempt to moralize 
or whitewash her authors in an effort to 
fit them into some timorous convention of 
respectability and patriotic excellence. 
She takes them as they are and discusses 
them as literature, regardless of the fact 
that many of them are heretics against all 
the dogmas of. Anglo-Saxondom. 

If she were to adopt Professor Speare’s 
methods, she would have given us 
soulful essays on Fogazzaro and Manzoni; 


she would have argued that Papini’s — 


Catholicism was a proof that he believed 
in the future of Methodism, and she 
would have omitted Panzini, Sibilla 
Aleramo, and Amalia Guglielminetti, on 
the ground that they were immoral. 
Whereas, she writes appreciatively of the 
Gallic wit of Panzini, and treats with a 
civilizéd sense of decency and literary 
values the passionate feminism of Sibilla 


Aleramo and the carnal ecstasies of — 


Amalia Guglielminetti. Miss Phelps is a 
professor who understands literature and 
life. The result is that her volume has, in 


addition to its value for students of 


Italian literature, a charm and an interest 
which will recommend it to all who care 
for the pleasant dissemination of knowl- 
edge and the charm of enthusiasm. 
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A Witness for the Defense 
in the Freud Case 


Juuie Cane. By Harvey O’Higgins. New 

' York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

Tue Fincer-Post. By Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney. New York: Minton, Balch 
& Co. $2.00. 

His Seconp Venture. By Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2.00. 


N his study of “The American Mind 

in Action,” Mr. O’Higgins does not 
wholly account for its —or his — com- 
plete surrender to the picturesque in 
scientific theory. “Julie Cane” is the 
shining witness for the defense of his 
Freudian faith. Situation, characters, and 
dialogue proclaim in season and out of 
season the doctrine that we are, and can 
only be, what circumstances make us, 
that the least of our material surround- 
ings in early childhood may stamp our 
characters indelibly, and that the most 
dangerous of all moral influences is 
parental affection. To be sure, Julie Cane 
is fortified against life by the defensive 
alliance with her father, but is to such an 
extent dependent upon it that at his death 
she can only fail into the arms of another 
protector almost equally paternal in his 
attitude. Mr. O'Higgins insists on his 
heroine’s qualities of pride, reticence, 
and stoicism, and by his skill in portrai- 
ture occasionally makes us see Julie 
vividly —a tragic little “subject” of 
psychological phenomena. But his con- 
clusion contradicts his protestations, and 
seems very nearly to suggest the heresy 
that love between the sexes may be self- 
forgetful. The powerful draftsmanship of 
the characters of Alan Birdsall — morbid 
product of his mother’s emotional ex- 
travagance, Mrs. Cane — the proud and 
jealous solitary, and the warped genius, 
her husband, contrasts with the indif- 
ferent presentation of the few “normal” 
personages of the tale. Mr. O’Higgins’ 
interest is clearly with those who best 
exemplify his dogma; and if one tells a 
tale to inculcate a doctrine, why not? 
Mr. Wells has been triumphant in the 
propagation of doubtful theory by means 
of fiction. Mr. O’Higgins is only less per- 
suasive because more insistent. 

The tendency is to awaken the perverse 
in the casual reader who finds himself 
more likely to draw conclusions as radical 
as any could wish from matter less ob- 
viously dogmatic. As, for example, Mrs. 
Henry Dudeney’s latest production, “The 
Finger-Post,” in which the career of a 
victim of the well-known inferiority 
complex is pursued to its bitter and 
fortuitous end. The author’s apparent 
innocence of ulterior doctrinal motive 
’ “expands the ego” of the casual reader 
with the sense of personal discovery in 
deducing a theory to fit the case. He 


reaches for his psychanalytic labels 
delightedly and affixes them trium- 
phantly. But Mrs. Dudeney may not 
be out for proselytes by whatever arts 
enthused. She may be writing her ex- 
tremely readable stories for the story’s 
sake. The chronicle of the Durrants, 
master thatchers, father and son, and the 
ugly duckling who made himself their 
despot, is ably told and moves resistlessly 
toward the final tragedy. Yet one has the 
feeling that the narrator grew impatient 
of Nemesis, and in sudden revulsion 
against her weakling tyrant and his 
victims brought down premature disas- 
ter upon them. In spite of observation of 
life, we still demand conclusive disaster 
and matured situation in fiction. 

And how satisfactory it is, after resist- 
ing indoctrination and capitulating to 
rustic realism to come upon the real thing 
in conventional romance! “His Second 
Venture,” by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, is the 
perfect English novel. Every detail is 
correct — the stern, blue-eyed soldier, 
a hard man; the frivolous and heartless 
widow, a hard woman; her unloved 
daughter, — wife-in-name-only to the 
hard man, —a hard girl to beat when 
Oxford turns her out a scholar, and a 
beauty! Inevitably, and how agreeably! 
she beats all—the callous colonel’s 
indifference, political opponents, and 
murderous conspirators — and becomes 
the conqueror’s conqueror with a good 
hundred pages to spare for his gratify- 
ingly painful and humble wooing. We 
hate returning to the coldly analytical, 
although the doubt assails us lest some of 
the delectable qualities of the tale may 
not come from the utterly English setting 
and speech—the insidious not-quite- 
foreign charm of English colloquialism, 
the faintly early Kipling tint of any 
bronzed British soldier. We feel ourselves, 
like Mr. O’Higgins, succumbing to the 
picturesque, and our judgment slips to 
the conclusion that for convalescence, a 
sea voyage, or chronic Anglomania, “His 
Second Venture” is the very thing. 

D. B. W. 





Philosophy in Retrospect 


Louver Pease! By Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $2.50. 


T is not until the closing chapters that 

Mr. Calkins touches with any detail 
upon that aspect of his life which gives his 
autobiography its title. In these closing 
pages, he sets down his own peculiarly 
personal philosophy which kept him 
going throughout the career to which a 


. good three quarters of his book is devoted. 


For “Louder Please!” is composed of 
anything but the wistful musings of a pale 
recluse; it is the lively, human story of a 
man whose ears may have been closed, 
but whose eyes were assuredly open. 


If he does nothing else, at least Mr. 
Calkins should satisfy our craving for 
novelty. A successful business man, yet 
articulate, he is at once a thoroughly 
typical interpreter of contemporary Amer- 
ican life, and different from the smoothly 
sophisticated self-made critic. The man 
who created the character of Sunny Jim 
twenty years ago, and whose office still 
turns out the best full color pages in the 
Saturday Evening Post, can surely feel the 
pulse of America no matter what may be 
the matter with his ears. And the literary 
merit of his autobiography is ample testi- 
mony to his sensibility and cultivation. 

To rehearse the facts of Mr. Calkins’ 
story would be to dull the reader’s enjoy- 
ment of the author’s narrative skill, and 
it is impossible to do justice in a short 
space to the quaint common-sense philos- 
ophy that smiles at you between the 
lines. The charm of the book lies in the 
personal charm of the author, and that is, 
like everything we value most, something 
to feel and not to define. Q.H 


South of the Strait 


Voracinc. By Rockwell Kent. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $7.50. 


HEN Mr. Rockwell Kent returned 

from the Alaskan wilderness and 
exhibited his canvases and published his 
first book, it was seen that a poetic and 
original mind had appeared with a new 
gift for the world. This gift was not alone 
the revelation of an entirely new and 
strikingly personal manner, the mastery 
of landscape form, or yet the disclosure 
of an unsuspected and magnificent world; 
it was primarily a power of interpreting 
things seen in a poetic and even mystical 
way. It is true that many of the drawings 
revealed the profound influence of Blake, 
yet even in these, the pupil had added as 
much as the master gave. This first book, 
“Wilderness,” was more than a contribu- 
tion to literature or the painter’s art; 
it was a contribution to life. 

This second book is a chronicle of 
travel by land and sea in and about 
Tierra del Fuego and the adjoining islands 
south of the strait. The mystical quality 
has largely disappeared from the picture 
and taken refuge in the text; “ Voyaging” 
is far more a record of adventure than an 
interpretation. Were the writer less of an 
artist, and his personality less rare, the 
book might seem a little thin, for the 
adventure is somewhat meagre and, 
saving the background, not too remark- 
able. In his first volume, Mr. Kent’s 
text seemed at its best with nature; in the 
present history, he seems at his best with 
human beings. Vasques, thé murderer; 
the shepherds, Antonio and “Curly”; 
Mulach, the rancher; and Don Julio, 
the barber of Ushuaia; these figures are 
the lifeblood of the book. A precisian 
concerned with style and the technicalities 
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of sentence structure will come upon some 
that would make Quintillian stare and 
gasp. The fault, however, is not one of 
defective syntax or construction, but a 
matter of filling sentences too full and 
making them clumsy and unwieldy. 

The book itself, which is a fine bit of 
the bookmaker’s art, contains some sixty- 
seven black-and-white illustrations by 
the author. The collection includes 
Fuegian mountain peaks, headlands, 
woods, ocean bays, wigwams, and studies 
of people, but is empty of the magnifi- 
cent, poetic symbolisms which were the 
bright gold of the Alaskan story. Mr. 
Kent errs, I think, in confining himself 
to black and whites which, for all their 
skill and originality, remain essentially 
illustrations. The collection, moreover, 
is one of decidedly uneven merit. The 
design for the jacket is superb, a real 
masterpiece of design and personality of 
style; there is a marvelous study of the 
flow of a steady wind over forest and sea 
on page 58, and on page 151, a casual 
sketch of a waterfall that seems scarcely 
more than a copy-book jotting. Interest- 
ing and original though they are, these 
black and whites lack variety, for they 
are all in the same manner and rhythm. 

“Voyaging” is distinguished work, but 
it will add nothing specifically new to a 
name already distinguished. Judge this 
book as literature, ring sentence by sen- 
tence, analyze page by page, and you 
will do it an injustice; judge it as a revela- 
tion of personality, and you will find 
before you the adventure of a gallant, 
civilized, and poetic mind in search of 
such unsullied and mystical beauty as 
may remain in a half-barbarian world. 

Henry Beston. 





Science and Sense 


THe CommonseNsE OF HEattH. By 
Stanley M. Rinehart, M.D. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 


T is roughly divided into three parts. 
The first part, dealing with a few dis- 
ease entities, such as pneumonia, tubercu- 
losis, and so forth, is to me a little wordy 
and occasionally frivolous, but it gives the 
reader correct information. The second 
part is an excellent exposition of the germ 
theory of disease which today, in spite 
of the dangerous vogue enjoyed by osteo- 
paths, chiropractics, Christian Scientists, 
and the disciples of Abrams and his Elec- 
tronic Reaction, is still the acceptable one. 
Dr. Rinehart, though he gives honorable 
mention to the commercially overadver- 
tised and much abused vitamins, properly 
refrains from introducing into a book, 
meant and fitted to be for the intelligent 
lay reader, any protracted discussion of 
the newer science of serology or immu- 
nology or the physico-chemical theory of 
some well-known diseases. Like psycha- 
nalysis, serology and Einstein’s theory 


had better be left to the nurture of the 
expert before being given unripe to the 
public, where, like green apples, they could 
only result in colic. The third part of the 
book is the best. In free and easy style, 
Dr. Rinehart converses on the hygiene of 
eating, exercise, work, nervous control, 
and so on, and his precepts prove the 
aptness of the title of his book. J.R. 





The Creator of Sherlock 
Holmes Reveals Himself 


MeEmorIEs AND ADVENTURES. By Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $4.50. 


READABLE book describing the ex- 

periences of a long aid varied life. 
The creator of Sherlock Holmes could be 
trusted to tell his own story well, and this, 
in effect, is what he’ does. His account 
of his career as a physician, a writer, 
adventurer, and seeker after psychic 
truth is interesting and entertaining. 
Moreover, he presents himself in a full- 
length portrait which is probably an 
excellent likeness. Future generations who 
wish to know what the man was like who 
wrote “A Study in Scarlet” will turn to 
this autobiography. 

Reading this book, one has, however, a 
slight sense of disappointment. The 
writer stays on the surfaces of life. It is 
not one of those intimate self-revelations 
to which we have become accustomed of 
late. The edges of reality rather than the 
profounder meanings of his experience 
are presented. The book is a better record 
of the external life of his time than it is 
of the real personality of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. Whether this is due to a 
perfectly proper reticence on his part or to 
certain emotional limitations, each reader 
can judge for himself. As far as it goes, it 
is an excellent performance. E 


Land of the Ptolemies 


Re.icious Lire 1n Ancient Ecypt. By 
Sir Flinders Petrie. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2.00. : 


IR FLINDERS PETRIE’S latest 

volume on the Egyptians is a valuable 
sequel to his “Social Life in Ancient 
Egypt,” and with that work completes 
the picture of this extraordinary people. 
The compendiousness of the book enables 
the reader to have in a small space an 
outline of most of the available material 
on Egyptian belief; at the same time, it 
induces a certain confusion. The Egyptian 
historical period is twice as long as our 
era; therefore, the spans of time to be 
covered are almost unimaginably long. 
Occasionally, we feel that the writer 
has transported us too swiftly across these 
dusky millenniums, from the early 
Osirian epoch to the Ptolemaic, for 


example. But the fault is inherent in the 
subject; we have had cause to complain 
of it before in many of the shorter histories 
of Egypt, and it will doubtless appear in 
any attempt to compress the records of 
so mighty a civilization. It may also be 
noted that Sir Flinders Petrie apparently 
does not share Sir Ernest Wallis-Budge’s 
well-sustained contention that the 
Egyptian religion, in spite of its superficial 
changes and complications, was consist- 
ently monotheistic at the core. At least, 
he ignores this point. In general, however, 
for a clear summary of the practices and 
traditions of this faith, the present 
volume will be a welcome addition to the 
library of anyone interested in Egypt. 
Rosert Hitiyer. 





Economics of the Future 

THE Prosiem or Business Forecast- 
1nG. Edited by Warren M. Persons, 
William T. Foster, and Albert J. 
Hettinger, Jr. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $4.00. 


INCE 1g00, the study of business 


and social statistics has disclosed the . 


fact that human society acts in close 
accordance with general laws as definite, 
knowable, and unswerving as the law 
of gravitation, and that we achieve busi- 
ness success in proportion as we under- 
stand those laws and guide our affairs by 
them. The rapidly increasing vogue for 
forecasting business by the help of statis- 
tics is analogous to the early stages of 
electrical industry in the ’eighties, when 
trolley cars sprang into existence as one 
result of research through science applied 
to our physical world. The Twentieth 
Century will be characterized by revela- 
tions in mental life as profound and 
epochal as the telephone, electric motor, 
or radio. The seething agitation in govern- 
ment, education, and religion are manifes- 
tations of the growing desire of man to 
cast off patched and outgrown social 
forms and practices inherited from the 
Eighteenth and early Nineteenth Cen- 
turies. 

This volume, developed from papers 
presented by members of the American 
Statistical Association, deals with the 
statistical basis for analyzing current 
economic problems in order to make 
trustworthy forecasts of business.. It 
discusses business forecasting in general 
and analyzes specific industries, among 
them transportation, building construc- 
tion, mineral production, including coal, 
corn, and hog prices, and concludes with 
a forecast of conditions in Europe. It is 
a whole-wheat, thickly buttered lettuce 
sandwich for the ambitious young man 
or alert executive who is anxious to 
substitute the vitamines and carbohy- 


drates of correct human understanding _ 


for the stale, regurgitated diet offered by 
tired business men at clubs and in Pull- 
man smoking rooms. For instance, the 
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authors discuss future building conditions 
as they will be influenced by such new 
social factors as restricted immigration, 
postponement of marriage due to the high 
cost of food and housing, and due, also, 
to the employment of huge numbers of 
young women in industry, the consequent 
decline in birth rate, the shifting of meals 
from the family circle to the arm of a 


chair in a Greek lunch room, and the 
craze for such luxuries as sleeping porches, 
tiled bathrooms, breakfast nooks in a 
corner of the kitchen and fireplaces to burn 
wood at $40 per forest cord. Their con- 
clusion is that building conditions have 
been turned topsy-turvy within a genera- 
tion, and that they will continue in an 
active state of transition of varying 


intensity, due to the radically changed 
social character of our people. 

The successful executives of the future 
will be those of the Filene and Bok type 
who illuminate their business paths by 
the new lights which statistics and social 
research are destined to perfect. To these 


men this book is invaluable. 
H. W. Jorpan. 


Glory and Claptrap 


HE gap between intelligence and the 
intelligentsia has been pretty sharply 
cut by two plays recently established on 
the New York boards. “What Price 
Glory?” written by two staff members of 
the New York World, does some intelli- 
gent thinking for you and still leaves you 
plenty to do on your own account. Its 
notorious blasphemies show a serious lack 
of taste, but are extraneous to the drama 
itself, as recent forced deletions have 
proved. “ Bewitched,” by Edward Sheldon 
of “47. Workshop” fame in collaboration 
with Sidney Howard, is quite another 
story. It is a sort of “Parsifal” on balloon 
tires, vastly pretentious, poorly thought 
out, and featuring a symbolism that is 
underscored (lest you miss the point) like 
a Brisbane editorial. It elicits volleys of 
applause from mystified audiences — peo- 
ple not quite sure whether they are ab- 
sorbing an illustrated lecture by Freud or 
watching a play written around Houdini 
and Keller. 

“What Price Glory?” is unquestion- 
ably sincere. In spots, it is ironic and satir- 
ical, but only within the normal measure 
of all truthful human happenings. You 
know, either from first or second-hand ex- 
perience, that soldiers behave that way 
back of the lines and even in the front 
trenches. It tells you nothing new about 
the effect of war on character and emo- 
tions. What it does do, and does admira- 
bly, is to establish a truthful proportion 
between the heroism which war draws out 
and its cost. Those who would brand it a 
pacifist play neglect, I believe, this most 
important aspect. In their zeal to extol the 
virtues of the warrior, they forget that war 
exaggerates his vices in almost equal de- 
gree. This play never intimates for an in- 
stant that there is no glory in warfare. 
That would be true pacifism. It does show 
that under tremendous nervous excite- 
ment, a man’s character is drawn in two 
directions like a rubber band — resulting 
in tension, explosiveness, an immensity of 
simple heroism, and an immensity of mis- 
ery and degradation. 

It is in the splendid variety of character- 
ization that the joint authors of this piece 


By R. Dana Skinner 


have achieved their finest touch. You, have 
in the company of marines both the pro- 
fessional soldier and the recruits — the 
hard-drinking, brutalized captain, with 
his motherlike tenderness for his men and 
his rich barracks humor; you have the 
equally hard-drinking top sergeant, dis- 
ciplined, cynical, resentful, at times 
almost playful, and for the most part boy- 
ish; you have the collegiate junior officer, 
another who was a locomotive engineer 
and lost his humor somewhere on the 
southern deserts; the kid recruit whose 
concept of war has been stunned into 
worry about his identification tag. They 
are all types, and still, by the sure and dis- 
criminating touch of the authors, they are 
individuals. They are far more than “local 
color.” In them you have the composite 
heroism of war — the endless determina- 
tion to do that which they find hateful — 
and also war’s unreckonable cost. The 
whole difference between the mediocrity 
which this play might have been and the 
achievement which it is may be gathered 
from the title. It is not, “The Price of 
Glory,” but “What Price Glory?” In that 
question mark lies its strength and insight 
and truth. No one knows the full price. 


F you spare yourself the trouble of see- 
ing “Bewitched,” it is interesting to 
know something about it, because it is 
part and parcel of a pseudo-dramatic cur- 
rent of the day. It depicts the dream ad- 
ventures of an American aviator who lands 
near an old French chateau, and under the 
stimulus of rare wine and the legend of an 
old tapestry, proceeds to have a fantastical 
night. He is lost in an enchanted forest, 
where he meets the daughter of a mediz- 
val sorcerer. His straightforward love wins 
her heart, and when he insists on accom- 
panying her to her grandfather’s castle, 
she warns him'of his probable destruction 
and gives him a talisman for his protection. 
The sorcerer himself proves to be Satan. 
His granddaughter is a new edition of Kun- 
dry, working under his spell at night to 
seduce every young man who gets lost in 
the enchanted wood. Satan wagers with 
the aviator that he will not pass through 


the night without kissing a woman and 
forgetting about the granddaughter. 
Then we have several temptation scenes, 
in the style of high musical comedy, the 
moral triumph of the aviator-lover, fol- 
lowed by a mountain idyl in which it is 
shown that his Boston inheritance wearies 
of sequestered romance and recalls him to 
the world of realities in spite of all his tri- 
umph has cost. 


HIS is an inadequate sketch of the 

objective happenings. It is impossible 
to convey in a few words all the claptrap 
and business which is brought into service.” 
Since the whole thing is a dream, and 
since you are solemnly informed by Satan 
that modern psychologists make use of 
dream symbolism, you cannot very well 
forget that it all has a subjective value. 
Of course it has. The Bostonian aviator is 
doing battle with himself. All the char- 
acters of the dream are parts of himself 
come to life and embodied. There is even 
more Jung than Freud to the piece — an 
extension of symbolism beyond the dreary 
(Edipus complex to racial symbolism. 
Each one is heavily italicized and labeled 
— crudely, laboriously, and then framed 
in tinsel, trapdoors, green lights, ghosts, 
magic flowers, and music. 

The total effect of this Liberty-motored 
Arthurianism is appalling — that is, if 
you are willing to differ with an approving 
audience and record the violence which 
the play does to good taste, to sensitive 
spirituality, and to the real possibilities of 
mystic drama. The effect is heightened by 
the puerile acting of Glenn Anders as the 
aviator. By his diction and mannerisms 
he nearly removes the last vestige of art- 
istry the play might achieve. This is doubly 
unfortunate in view of the really exqui- 
site acting of Miss Florence Eldridge as thie 
granddaughter. Save for a tendency to 
warble her lines at times, she plays with a 
lightness of touch, a versatility and charm 
and freshness that give the play practically 
the only genuine merit which it possesses. 
She has done her best to outwit the ‘in- 
telligentsia and make this concoction a 
worth-while dramatic poem. 
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What the World is Doing 


THe WEEK 


ITH the election over, the country 
settles back again to a contempla- 
tion of the ordinary affairs of life, the 
newspapers can once more devote their 
columns to the news of the world, and 
political observers are spared from 
reading three — and sometimes more — 
speeches in each morning’s papers. 
Carvin Coo.ipce and Gen. CHARLES 
Gates Dawes are to direct the affairs of 
the nation for the next four years, backed, 
not by a Congress comfortably Republi- 
can, but at least by legislators who have 
seen in the sweeping G. O. P. victory an 
indication that conservatism is the touch- 
stone of the rank and file of voters. 
{] Meanwhile, the old Congress, which 
will meet for its last short session on 
December 1, is already being prepared 
for the final business which will be its 
concern during its remaining months of 
life. Appropriation bills are being groomed 
and plumed in committee. President 
Coo.ipcE has decided that he will forego 
the custom reinstated by President 
Wi1son of reading his message in person 
to the two Houses which will meet in 
joint session on December 1. Instead, it 
will be sent to the Capitol by messenger 
to be read by clerks. { In England, the 
first Labor ministry has been brought to 
an end, and the King has summoned 
STANLEY Batpwin, Conservative, to 
form a new government. § Violent pro- 
tests from Russian émigrés have followed 
French recognition of Russia. In the event 
of a return of the monarchy in their 
native land, they say, any treaties made 
by the Soviet government will be disre- 
garded. {|New York’s first vehicular 
tunnel, connecting New York City with 
New Jersey, has been “cut through.” 
Work was begun from both sides, and on 
October 29, a hole large enough for a man 
to pass was blasted through the inter- 
vening wall. The tunnel forms the first 
connecting link of this sort between New 
York and its immediate suburbs on the 
New Jersey side. { A heavy storm on the 
Atlantic, which raged for three days with 
strong head winds, has held up all boats, 
which arrived at port hours late. No 
serious disasters have been reported, 
however. § In financial circles, the Ger- 
man External Loan continues to be 
watched closely. It is now selling in the 
neighborhood of 94, a good two points 
above the issue price. § France and 
Germany have surprised the world by a 
reported working agreement for the pro- 
duction and marketing of steel, a move 
which is bound to do more than treaties 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


in eliminating the possibility of war 
between them. 


Domestic 
THE ELecrion 


As “What the World is Doing” goes to 
the printer, returns from the State elec- 
tions, slowly filtering over the wire, do not 
admit of any concise summary of the 
results of the November 4 voting. The 
amazing plurality of the Republican 
national ticket which has placed Mr. 
CoouipcE in the White House for the 
next four years with General Dawes as 
his Vice President leaves little doubt as 
to the temper of the country. “Oil 








seers: 


WT ennanitnl) 

Mrs. Miriam Ferguson, Governor-Elect of 

the Lone Star State, completing ber clean 
sweep 


scandals,” “monopolies,” and other 
charges leveled at the administration have 
been to a great extent dispelled by the 
overwhelming vote of confidence ex- 
pressed by the people in the man who 
has stood at the head of the government 
since the death of President Harp1nc in 
August, 1923. But Mr. Coo.ipce’s elec- 
tion was pretty much of a foregone con- 
clusion among political prognosticators, 
and interest has centered more about the 
congressional situation than upon the 
national election in which the remote 
possibility that the whole thing might be 
thrown into the House has been the only 
element of keen interest. At present, it is 
too early to make positive statements on 
the personnel of the sixty-ninth Congress. 
Races in the doubtful States, some of 


them even closer than had been antici- 
pated, must wait until the final returns 
before the result is known. It will be 
several days before the country actually 
knows if Mr. Coo.ipcE is to be favored 
with a tractable Congress or whether he 
must fight the stubbornness of a strong 
insurgent bloc as he has been forced to do 
during his incumbency thus far. 

Out in Texas, Mrs. Miriam A. (“Ma”) 
FEeRGuson, running well ahead of her 
Republican opponent, has become the 
first woman governor, not only in Texas, 
but in the entire United States. The fight 
was a bitter one. Mrs. FERcuson’s 
husband was impeached during his term 
as governor, and his wife entered the race 
this year when the Democratic party 
ruled that he could not be considered 
as the organization’s candidate. Mr. 
Fercuson received her nomination as a 
sort of vindication of himself, and it is 
said that his speeches during the cam- 
paign which followed did more to harm 
than to aid his wife’s chances. But 
Texas is strongly Democratic. Mrs. 
FErcuson’s election is also a strong blow 
to the Klan in one of its strongholds. 

Returns from Wyoming do not reveal 
whether Mrs. NELLIE Taytor Ross, the 
Democratic candidate, has suffered Mrs. 
Fercuson’s good fortune, but in New 
York, Gov. Atrrep E. Smitu has been 
reélected for his third term. Col. THEO- 
DORE RoosEVELT, his opponent and a son 
of the late President RoosEvELT, made a 
surprisingly strong fight in the up-State 
districts, but Governor Smiru’s great 
metropolitan plurality was sufficient to 
decide the issue. Coo.ipGE carried New 
York by close to a million plurality, 
and doubtless the national ticket was a 
distinct aid to Colonel RooseEveEtt. 

In the Senate, the Republicans al- 
ready certain of election are Boran 
(Idaho), DENEEN (Illinois), Capper (Kan- 
sas), GILLETT (Massachusetts), Couzens 
(Michigan), Norris (Nebraska), Keyes 
(New Hampshire), Epce (New Jersey), 
McNary (Oregon), Metcatr (Rhode 
Island), McMaster (South Dakota), Gorr 
(West Virginia), and Pine (Oklahoma). 
This shows a gain for the Republicans in 
the States mentioned of two seats — in 
Massachusetts and Oklahoma. The Dem- 
ocrats certainly elected are Hertin (Ala- 
bama), Rosinson (Arkansas), Harris 
(Georgia), Stantey (Kentucky), Rans- 
DELL (Louisiana), Harrison (Missis- 
sippi), Simmons (North Carolina), 
BuieaseE (South Carolina), Tyson (Ten- 
nessee), SHEPPARD (Texas), and Gass 
(Virginia). Nine of these Democrats suc- 
ceeded themselves and the other two 
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were elected to succeed other Democrats, 
so the election marks no gains. In Minne- 
sota, Macnus Jounson, candidate of the 
Farmer-Labor party, was reélected. Re- 
sults in Colorado, Delaware, Iowa, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, and Wyoming are 
still in doubt. 

The popular vote in the Eastern, 
Southern, and a few of the Western 
States showed that the Progressive party, 
whose candidates were Senator RoBert 
M. La Foutette and Senator Burton 
K. WHEELER, fell far short of the claims 
made for it by party leaders. The asser- 
tion that it would run second in most of 
the Western States seems not so far to 
be substantiated, and Wisconsin is the 
only State definitely conceded to La 
Fo.ietTte with two still in doubt. Even 
in Wisconsin, early returns showed that 
he was by no means the unanimous 
choice of his home State. In Illinois and 
Ohio, where the third party managers 
had professed great strength, the ticket 
was running far behind the Democrats, 
and in New York State, where the Sen- 
ator’s backers had asserted he would 
carry New York City, he ran a poor 
third. It will be necessary to wait for 
final results in the West before the 
strength of the movement is entirely 
settled, but it seems apparent at this 
time that the Progressive party must go 
a long way before it places the Demo- 
cratic party definitely in the discard as 
its leaders threatened. The strength of 
the third party, win or lose, was an im- 
portant situation in Congress, since it 
was felt that if a heavy vote were re- 
corded for it, those Congressmen who 
have been “on the fence” so far as sup- 
port of the President is concerned would 
meekly climb aboard the band wagon and 
follow the directions of their constitu- 
ents. The enormous Coo ince strength 
should do much toward a more easily 
managed legislative body. 

In the House, the Republicans have 
beyond doubt gained several seats, 
though not enough to upset the balance 
of power held by the insurgents. Twenty- 
three seats are still in doubt. So far, the 
Republicans have a total of 218, the 
Democrats, 190, Socialists, 2, Farmer- 
Laborites, 2. Composition of the old 
House was Republicans, 220, Democrats, 
207, Socialists, 1, Farmer-Laborites, 1, 
Independents, 1. There were five vacan- 
cies. The total membership of the House 
is 435, and 218 votes are therefore neces- 
sary to a majority. 


More Income Tax Pusticity 


Attorney-General Stone has made no 
further intimation of the manner in 
which the publicity clause of the income 
tax law will be tested. The test case has 
not yet been brought for trial or even 
announced. Meanwhile, internal revenue 
collectors throughout the country have 
opened their books to the public, and 


newspapers have freely published pay- 
ments and names. 


Tue Y. W. C. A. Osyecrs 


American Education Week, scheduled 
for November 17-23, is not to have the 
coéperation of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association this year. Grounds 
for refusal are stated in a letter written by 
the general secretary of the Y. W. C. A., 
in which she explains that the “ National 
Board has felt it necessary to decline the 
invitation to participate this year be- 
cause of certain elements in the an- 
nounced program which seemed to be 
inconsistent with the position of the 
board in regard to world peace and inter- 
national codperation.” 

The “elements” to which the organiza- 


. tion objects are connected with topics for 


(A nternational) 

Stanley Baldwin, leader of the Conservative 
party, bas been summoned by the King to 
form the new ministry of Great Britain. 
He bas stronger backing in Parliament than 
any Prime Minister of recent years 


sie oF] 


speakers in the educational week pro- 
gram issued by the American Legion, the 
National Education Association, and the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
They have to do with a denunciation of 
the “red flag” and “revolutionary radi- 
calism.” The objection of the Y. W. C. A. 
is to the discussion of such topics by 
children, and the general “militaristic” 
bias of the program. 


Forest Fires 


Thousands of dollars’ damage has 
been caused by the forest fires raging 
through the Eastern States. New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and others report the worst fires 
in history. State troopers have been 
joined by the citizenry in an effort to 
check the advancing flames. Careless 
campers and thoughtless farmers, anx- 
ious to burn off areas, are responsible in 
great measure for the disasters. 





Mrs. Harpino’s ILLNEssS 


Mrs. Warren G. Haropine, widow of 
the President, is reported seriously ill at 
her home near Marion, Ohio. Dr. Cari 
W. Sawyer, son of Brig. Gen. CHARLES 
E. Sawyer, who was the White House 
physician, has stated that although there 
is no immediate danger, complications 
have arisen which make the case serious. 
Mrs. Haroinc is said to have been much 
affected by the death of General Sawyver, 
a lifelong friend and family physician, 
which added to the sorrow occasioned by 
the President’s death a year ago. 


Mr. Morcentuau Resicns 


Henry Morcentuau, former United 
States Ambassador to Turkey, has an- 
nounced his resignation as head of the 
Greek Refugee Settlement Commission, 
administering the affairs of the Greek 
refugees under the League of Nations. 
The commission has charge of rehabilitat- 


-ing the 1,200,000 Greeks driven out of 


Turkish territory by the Turks. Mr. 
MorceEnTHAU, who headed the commis- 
sion for a year, stated that after nego- 
tiating a loan of from £6,000,000 to 
£10,000,000 to be used in aiding the 
refugees, he had completed his task, and 
that now the work must be carried on by 
a younger man. 


Foreign 
LEAGUE or NATIONS 


The five days of the special session at 
Brussels saw the settlement of two deli- 
cate international questions. The success- 
ful termination of the Anglo-Turkish 
dispute over the Mosul boundary and the 
settlement of the Turko-Greek contro- 
versy have ended the work before the 
Council until the meeting in Rome, 
scheduled for December 8. Viscount 
Isuu of Japan drew up the report which 
called for a meeting of the Mixed Com- 
mission to decide all questions arising 
from the arrest of Greek citizens in 
Constantinople. The report was ac- 
cepted by M. Pouitis, for Greece, and 
Fetui Bey, for Turkey, and was unani- 
mously adopted by the Council. Czecho- 
slovakia is the first nation to ratify the 
protocol on arbitration. Foreign Minister 
Benés, who originally drafted the proto- 
col, has forwarded official ratification to 
the Council. There has been fear among 
supporters of the League that Great 
Britain, under her new government, will 
demand new amendments to the protocol, 
delaying the Assembly which it is now 
planned to hold on June 25. 


ENGLAND 


As the result of the general elections 
and the defeat of the Labor government, 
Ramsay MacDonatp has handed the 
resignation*of the Labor Cabinet to the 
King. SranLEY BALDwin was immediately 
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named to succeed Mr. MacDonatp and 
is to organize the new ministry. In spite 
of the overwhelming Conservative vote, 
Labor made a clear gain of a million votes 
over the results in 1923. The Liberal 
party, which suffered a crushing defeat, 
is by no means dead. Many hitherto 
stanch Liberals voted for the Tory 
candidates in determination to turn the 
Socialist group out of power. Mr. Lioyp 
GeorcE will retain the leadership of the 
few remaining Liberal members of the 
new Parliament. 
IRELAND 

Josepu R. FisHer has been appointed 
to represent northern Ireland on the 
Ulster Boundary Commission. Although 
he has no authority to act for the govern- 
ment, Mr. FisHER’s appointment has been 
favorably received, and the London 
Times says: “He has the triple qualifica- 
tion for the task, for he is a publicist, a 
lawyer, and a historian, who knows the 
difference between propaganda and im- 
partial judgment.” Ulster’s attitude to- 
ward the Free State has not changed. 
Sir Witt1aM Turner, the Lord Mayor of 
Belfast, in the course of a recent interview 
with a representative of the Christian 
Science Monitor, said: “Upon our deter- 
mination to remain a part of. the British 
Empire, represented at Westminster, and 
not to submit to any degree of absorption 
in the Free State, depends our very life as 
an industrial people.” 


FRANCE 


The defeat of the British Labor govern- 
ment has disturbed the French Radicals, 
and the Nationalists are doing their ut- 
most to shake M. HErriot’s government. 
He won the first fight in the Chamber of 
Deputies, however, and received a vote 
of confidence of 410 against 171. The first 
day of the new session was devoted to 
plans for the program of the next two 
months. The Premier silenced an attack 
upon his action in renewing the Morgan 
loan by explaining that the situation was 
very different from that of the spring. 
“This time,” he said, “our American 
friends have proposed a renewal of the 
whole operation, but without condition, 
and the finance minister is now engaged 
in transferring this short-term into a 
long-term loan.” 

ITaLy 


The second anniversary of the march 
upon Rome, which marks the formation 
of the Fascist government, saw obvious 
indication of the decline in popular favor 
of the movement. The demonstrations 
were much less extensive than last year, 
and the enthusiasm of the people was not 
nearly .so high. Premier Musso.in1 
received the salute of his men at Milan, 
and the Roman legions were reviewed by 
General Fara. Fascism has achieved 
important successes in foreign affairs, 
and the financial condition of the country 


has been improved, but the domestic 
policy has not been strong. There have 
been no recent developments of the 
opposition’s attempt to form a new 
Parliament, although the feeling against 
the present Chamber still persists. Italy 
is giving up state ownership of the 
telephone service, and the lines will be 
taken over by private firms. 


JucosLavia 


Lusomir Davipovitcn, whose cabinet 
has resigned, has been requested to form 
a new government. Mr. Davipovitcu 
has made an attempt to win Croatian 
support, but a resolution passed by the 
Croat Peasant party has expressed frank 
hostility. A sincere attempt has been 
made to effect a reconciliation between 


Se ee 





Lo 

M. Daeschener, who is to succeed M. 
Fusserand as the French Ambassador to 
the United States. M. Fusserand is retiring 
from diplomatic service after more than a 
quarter of a century at Washington 


the opposing Serbian factions, but with- 
out success. The new cabinet will in all 
probability contain several Radicals; it 
was expected at one time that the 
Premier would have to be named from 
that group. ~ 

GERMANY 


The reactionary groups have accepted 
the results of the British elections as a 
strong argument in favor of their own 
cause, and are elated at what they be- 
lieve to be a new wave of conservatism. 
The leaders among the reactionaries had 
become discouraged at the obvious falling 
off in popularity of their party, but are 
already planning to capitalize develop- 
ments in England while the political 
effect is still strong. The press is united 
in believing that the new elections will 
not change England’s attitude toward 
the Dawes Report. 





SPAIN 


An interesting situation has arisen in 
Madrid during the absence in Morocco 
of Premier pE Rivera. The Social Re- 
form party, headed by MeExouiapeEs 
AtvareEz, has undertaken a general de- 
nunciation of the Premier’s policies, and 
has received the support of the leaders 
of the old régime. A meeting called by a 
committee of liberals was broken up by 
the police, and many arrests were made. 
Among the well-known figures sentenced 
to prison terms are Lieut. Gen. Damosa 
BERENGUER, former High Commissioner 
of Morocco and Minister of War, and 
General Sarasia. Both have been re- 
moved from the army list and given six 
months in military prisons for partici- 
pating in political disturbances. Prom- 


* inent leaders of opinion, exiled for their 


political principles, have heartily’ in- 
dorsed the move of the liberals, and 
declare themselves to be in favor of the 
overthrow of the dictatorship and the 
establishment of a republic. Basco 
IpaNeEz, the author, and former Premier 
Romanes are among this number. The 
Premier has been actively engaged in 
directing the evacuation of old positions 
in Morocco, and has not been able to 
keep the opposition under control as 
effectively as when he was in ‘Spain. 
The heavy toll in men and money result- 
ing from the campaign against the 
Riffians has cost him a great deal in 
popular favor, and his position is rapidly 
becoming precarious. 


Japan 


A fire in Tokyo destroyed a number of 
the temporary barracks in which refugees 
from the earthquake disaster were still 
housed, and left nearly 5,000 without 
shelter. Relief organizations have been 
formed by the municipal authorities, and 
the situation is being handled very 
efficiently. Baron SHipEHARA, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, has denied the 
report that his government has made a 
treaty with Cuanc Tso-.in, the dictator 
of Manchuria, and asserts that its policy 
throughout the Chinese war has been one 
of nonintervention. He points out that 
the finances of the empire would not per- 
mit of any substantial aid to CHANG, 
even if there existed any such desire. 


CHINA 


A provisional government, with Gen. 
Huanc Fv as acting Premier, has re- 
placed the cabinet of Dr. W. W. YEN. 
A cavalry detachment from the army of 
Cuanc Tso-.in, codperating with Fenc 
Yu-uHsIANG, has cut off the advance on 
Peking of Wu Pe1-ru, whose forces have 
dwindled to 1,500 men. Wu has aban- 
doned his fight for Peking, and is with- 
drawing to Shanghai. Cuanc is expected 
to return to Mukden and await the 
election of Tuan Cu1-yu1 as President. 
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Assisting the Financial Pirates 


is not altogether new to this coun- 

try, although doubtless it is an inno- 
vation to the present generation. Following 
the Civil War, for several years income 
taxes were relied on for meeting the 
heavy burden of national debt and its 
service until the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that income taxes 
were unconstitutional. From 1867 to 
1872, publication of these income tax 
returns was required by law. Moreover, 
during those years, business in this 
country was in a state of depression, if 
not outright chaos. It may not be strictly 
in accordance witli the facts to imply that 
publication of income tax returns was 
responsible for this condition. Neverthe- 
less, there can be little doubt that the 
manner in which confidence was under- 
mined by this public display of private 
affairs materially contributed to the 
unsettlement in business at that time. 

Most of the bitter criticism that has 
followed the opening of the Internal 
Revenue Department’s books to the 
public has been based on what has been 
termed the “unwarranted intrusion of the 
government in private affairs.” When the 
income tax amendment was _ passed, 
something over a decade ago, it was the 
distinct understanding of the people 
that returns would be kept confidential. 
Had there been any intimation that in.a 
comparatively few years Congress would 
go beyond all reasonable limits and throw 
the tax lists open to the public, there 
is not the slightest question that the 
amendment would have been defeated. 
Nevertheless, even the publicity rider on 
the Federal tax reduction bill as passed 
last May failed to prevent an overwhelm- 
ing vote in both the House and the Senate 
in favor of the new law. Although Presi- 
dent Coolidge personally opposed the 
publicity clause, and at one time threat- 
ened not to sign the bill if it was included, 
he eventually put his signature on the 
measure, explaining that a correction of 
the defects in it might be left to the next 
session of Congress. That the Treasury 
Department would authorize throwing 
the lists open to the public before the 
next Congress convened was apparently 
not expected even in high administration 
circles; certainly, it was not expected in 
the financial world. Whether it was 
justified by the exact wording of the law 
remains to be proved. 

Leaders in both parties were opposed 
to it, including Mr. Mellon and other 
Cabinet officers on one side, and Repre- 
sentative Cordell Hull, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, on the 
other. Senator Norris has been popularly 


Pit meats of income tax payments 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


regarded as the author of the publicity 
provision, but inconsistent as it may 
seem, Senator Norris was one of the six 
Senators to vote against the tax reduction 
bill when it finally came before the 
Senate. The question now is whether this 
publicity provision is likely to have any 
financial repercussions of importance. 

Within twenty-four hours of the an- 
nouncement that the tax lists would be 
open for inspection by the public, the 
internal revenue offices in various cities 
were beseiged with applications from 
promoters, life insurance salesmen, pro- 
fessional compilers of mailing lists, 
besides the usual inquisitive neighbors, 
curious competitors, and credit rating 
agencies. The nature of these applications 
is indication enough of the value of the 
lists to certain interests. - 

One of the most serious and menacing 
aspects of this publicity plan is that it 
directs the pirates of finance specifically 
to those individuals who have money to 
invest. Where formerly the stock salesman 
relied on random calls from the telephone 
directory lists and hit or miss methods 
of combing a territory by pulling door- 
bells, he now finds the wheat very nicely 
separated from the chaff through the 
kind agency of the government. It is no 
reflection on the business ability of 
women to say that they are the prey of 
promoters of worthless enterprises. The 
financial problems of the average home 
are left to men in most instances. All too 
often, widows are wholly uninformed as 
to investment principles and prove easy 
marks for unscrupulous vendors of 


mining, oil, radio, film, and other stock . 


promotions of little or no value. 


UT women are by no means the sole 
victims. Even successful business 
men, fully competent in their own lines of 
business, now and then fall victims before 
the suave arguments of promoters of 
securities. Farmers in the West bought 
close to a billion dollars’ worth of worth- 
less oil stocks in the boom period of five 
years ago. The annual harvest of stock 
promoters reaches into staggering figures 
despite the efforts of the Post Office De- 
partment to land men of the Ponzi and 
Dr. Cook type in jail. They have been 
willing to pay large sums for names of 
prospective purchasers, such lists being 
familiarly known as “sucker lists.” Now, 
the government itself has smoothed the 
path for these buccaneers, has in effect 
provided for their introduction into the 
homes of individuals who have thus far 
been protected under the screen of privacy 
accorded tax returns. 
Big business will not be greatly affected. 


Companies whose stocks are listed on the 
recognized exchanges have always been 
obliged to furnish more or less informa- 
tion as to their.financial standing. It is 
the small business man who is likely to 
be affected unfavorably. Naturally, credit 
agencies will be enabled to estimate the 
earning power of a close corporation with 
a near approximation of accuracy from 
the amount of taxes paid. A given con- 
cern may hold a high credit rating, but 
it may have been unfortunate enough to 
have sustained losses in 1923. Its creditors 
become aware of this from the tax returns, 
or lack of a return. Its reputation becomes 
undermined. Credit lines are either with- 
drawn or not so liberally extended. The 
losses of one year are thereby likely to 
work irreparable damage for years to 
come, possibly involving an ultimate 
winding up of the business. 


N the other hand, weak or fraudu- 
lent concerns will, in the future, 
doubtless take advantage of the publicity 
of tax payments to build up a credit 
rating wholly out of line with the actual 
facts. For the expenditure of, a few 
thousand dollars each year in Federal 
taxes, these concerns will be enabled to 
create the impression that their earning 
power is substantial. It is not unlikely 
that they will use this information to 
secure as large a line of credit as pos- 
sible from manufacturers and banks. In 
the three or four years before normal 
taxes reached down into the lower in- 
comes, when to pay an income tax was 
a sign of more than average wealth, this 
was frequently done by individuals in 
order to create a false idea of wealth at 
small expense. It has not been so popu- 
lar since incomes of $2,000 or more 
became taxable and surtaxes have been 
heavy. 

One more unfortunate consequence of 
the publicity provision is already develop- 
ing. Publicity has served to stimulate 
labor unrest. In some cases, it has done 
so unjustly. A banker recently related the 
following incident, told him by one of his 
customers, a manufacturer. Last year, 
this gentleman expected only a fair year 
in his business. His men were naturally 
inclined to seek more money from time to 
time, but he put them off, insisting that 
profits were so meagre that he would be 
obliged to close down his works if costs 
could not be kept down. He was fortunate 
enough to come through the year with a 
quarter of a million profit, small for a 
concern of the size he was operating, but 
he made four times that amount from his 
investments in other enterprises in which 

(Continued on page 408) 
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Letters to the Editor 





An Army Officer on 
“Outlaw War” 


Washington. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 


I was very interested in reading the 
Borah paper in your issue for September 
13, assailing the use of force and going so 
far as to contend that law does not need 
force to compel obedience to its man- 


dates by collective units of people. 


When the distinguished Senator states 
in the words of Hamilton that the idea of 
“coercing the States is one of the maddest 
projects that was ever devised,” he for- 
gets that the Civil War did not fall within 
the personal or historical perspective of 
Alexander Hamilton, who, by the way, 
was an advocate of a military policy very 
similar to that under which our Army 
General Sherman 
wrote to General Meigs after the struggle 


now functions. As 


was over: 


From 1861 to 1865 the Supreme Court 
was absolutely paralyzed: their decrees 
and writs were treated with contempt 
south of the Potomac and the Ohio; they 
could not summon a witness or send a 
Deputy Marshal. War, and the armed 
power of the Nation, alone removed the* 
barrier and restored the United States 
courts their lawful jurisdiction. 


When the distinguished Senator further 
states that eighty-odd judgments have 
been rendered against States by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
and in every single instance, those judg- 
ments have been complied with in good 
faith upon the part of the State against 
which the judgment was rendered, he 
seems to have overlooked the application 
of a case described by Mr. Beveridge in 
his “Life of John Marshall”: 


The Cherokee Acts of the Georgia 
Legislature (said Marshall) (Worcester v. 
Georgia, 6 Peters 534) “are repugnant to 
the constitution, laws, and treaties of the 
United States. They interfere forcibly 
with the relations established between the 
United States and the Cherokee Nation.” 
. . « The decision of the court was that the 
judgment of the Georgia court be “re- 
versed and annulled.” . . . Georgia scoffed 
at Marshall’s opinion, flouted the mandate 
of the Supreme Court. . . . Jackson de- 
fied the Chief Justice. “John Marshall has 
made his decision: — now let him enforce 
it!” the President is reported to have 
said. The Supreme Court found itself 
powerless; the judgment in Worcester v. 
Georgia came to nothing; the mandate 
was never obeyed, never heeded. 


I wish respectfully to call the attention 
of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT to 
the fact that this decision, even though 
possibly not within the category of 
“judgments” mentioned by the Senator 


from Idaho, is at least illustrative of the 
wisdom of those who determined that 
when laws are made by one branch of 
government and interpreted by another 
branch of government, there must be 
another branch framed, able, and willing 
to enforce them, or — in perfectly prob- 
able instances — the laws will come to 
nothing. When force was not applied by 
Jackson to override the attitude of 
Georgia, all the moral force of a Supreme 
Court decision went for naught. When 
force was applied between 1861 and 18665, 
the integrity of the Federal union was 
preserved. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that the threat of force implicit in 
an official pronouncement from qualified 
authority is frequently the real reason for 
obedience to that pronouncement. There 
can be no law without force. 
E.sripGE Co.sy. 





Assisting the Financial 
Pirates 
(Continued from page 407) 


he was interested. This was reported in 
his tax return and led to wholly unreason- 
able speculation on the part of his em- 
ployees as to his veracity. Now he faces 
a strike or two. Other instances are 
known where manufacturers who have 
made substantial profits from their own 
business, but have sustained losses in 
investments in other directions, have re- 
ported a smaller income subject to tax 
than was expected, to the embarrass- 
ment of these individuals in their rela- 
tions with creditors. 

We have yet to hear of any favorable 
results from the publication of tax returns 
from the standpoint of the legitimate 
business enterprise. The belief of its 
authors was that publicity would uncover 
the tax dodger, but it seems safe to say 
that for every dollar the government 
receives in ‘additional revenue through 
information thus divulged concernin,, tax 
dodgers another dollar of additional ex- 
pense will be caused taxpayers through 
the interruption of the routine of revenue 
offices and the necessity for additional 
clerks to keep the public posted with tax 
information. The experience of internal 
revenue collectors has been that most 
American citizens are honest; that the 
dishonest are comparatively few. Con- 
gress might have obtained this informa- 
tion from the collectors themselves. 
Instead, it has passed legislation which 
obviously assumes that the average Amer- 
ican is dishonest. 

Whether the courts will sustain this 
clause which seems so un-American in its 
aspect and so ill-advised from every point 
of view, is a question which the near 
future will decide, and Attorney-General 
Stone is now seeking the advice of Federal 
attorneys in bringing a test case to trial, 
probably against one of the newspapers. 


Among Our Contributors 





Herbert W. Horwill is an English 
journalist who has spent the last two 
years in the United States, during which 
period he has been engaged in a study of 
the American political system. He was 
for nine years London correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post, and has 
frequently contributed articles to promi- 
nent American magazines. Mr. Horwill is 
a former scholar of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, and is a graduate of both Oxford 
and London Universities in high classical 
honors. Henry W. Bunn will be remem- 
bered with pleasure as one of the former 
associate editors of the Weekly Review 
and as the author of a regular page for 
THE INDEPENDENT entitled “A Number 
of Things,” and numerous other con- 
tributions. His name formerly appeared 
frequently in the columns of the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star. Mr. Bunn is well 
known for his remarkable knowledge of 
the history, past and present, of Oriental 
kingdoms and peoples and of the hidden 
or out-of-the-way nations of the earth. 
Capt. R. O. Fulton Husband is remark- 
ably well acquainted with the region of 
which he writes in the present article, 
entitled “ Danzig.” He has done extensive 
traveling through the Baltic States, Po- 
land, and Germany, and throughout his 
stay in Europe, he had exceptional op- 
portunities for gauging public opinion, 
having come in contact with Europeans 
of every shade of opinion in an official 
capacity. Samuel Scoville, Jr., has 
given THE INDEPENDENT several nature 
sketches previous to “Runaway,” which 
appears in this issue. Readers will recall 
concerning Mr. Scoville that he is a 
Philadelphia lawyer, that he is the author 
of several books, among them “Brave 
Deeds of Union Soldiers,” “Abraham 
Lincoln, His Story,” and “Wild Folk,” 
and also that he is a well-known nature 
lecturer. THE INDEPENDENT is very much 
pleased to announce a morithly article on 
the drama by R. Dana Skinner, who is * 
a frequent and well-known contributor 
to the Nation, the Forum, the Sunday 
magazine section of the New York Times, 
and many other current periodicals. He 
is a graduate of Harvard University in 
the class of 1915, and has done important 
newspaper and advertising work since 
then in Boston, Washington, and New 
York. During the war, Mr. Skinner was 


‘in the American Air Service, and was 


made American secretary of the Inter- 
Allied Aviation Committee, as a result of 
which the French Government awarded 
him the Legion of Honor, THE InDEPEND- 
ENT is fortunate in being able to present 
in this issue a second series of pictures from 
the valuable collection of Ernest Harold 
Baynes, the eminent naturalist, portray- 
ing more intimately his own personality. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue InpEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 

Tue Price or Party Recutation. 1. What one 
person thinks of another is always interesting. 
What one nation sees peculiar in another is equally 
interesting. As Americans we find it difficult to 
understand why a government should give out 
weekly doles to the man who chances to be out of a 
job. This English writer, Mr. Horwill, finds it 
equally difficult to understand why American 
citizens should tolerate government interference 
with party management. After careful study of the 
entire article try to decide upon the merits of the 
issue. Be very particular to have clearly in mind the 
reasons for the American regulation of party affairs. 

2. Aside from the Ku-Klux Klan and the Anti- 
Saloon League, can you think of other nonpolitical 
organizations which have exerted powerful in- 
fluence on legislation? In general do you think this 
influence has been a help or a hindrance in our na- 
tional welfare? 

Paces From My Book oF Lire. 1. These pictures 
with their brief running comment supply abundant 
material for work in composition, oral and written. 
This list of suggestions teachers and students can 
easily expand. 1. The Chicadee Goes Adventuring. 2. 
Sprite Looks the Landscape Over. 3. Sprite and 
Romulus in a Tiff. 4. The Animal Family Have a 
Hallowe'en Party. 5. Dividing the Plum Pudding 6. 
The First Meeting of Fimmie and Bingo. 7. The 
First Funeral in the Family. 8. Fimmie’s First Visit 
to the Pantry. 9. Do Animals Reason? 10. What 
Polaris Thinks of Turtle. 


If you know Underwood’s Wild Brother you will 
find it interesting to contrast Bruno and Jimmie. 
Bruno as he grew older became so savage that he 
had to be put behind bars. You might unleash your 
imagination and write a theme — Fimmie Cele- 
brates His Tenth Birthday. Let him fully reflect his 
developed disposition — placid or furious. 

Danzic. 1. What special privileges does the city 
of Danzig enjoy by virtue of its status as a “free 
city?” 2. What was the ;Hanseatic League? 3. 
What was the purpose of its organization? 4. Can 
you think of any similar federation? 5. Make a list 
of other interesting political oddities and miniature 
sovereignties, and try to find some reason why they 
have succeeded in gaining and keeping independ- 
ence. 


Runaway. 1. Discuss the truth of the introduc- 
tory quotation. 2. What other famous writers be- 
long to the same school of philosophy as Thoreau? 
3. Write a short theme on an experience of your own 
similar to that of Mr. Scoville’s. 4. Discuss the 
methods which he uses to win the sympathetic 
interest of the reader. 


Book Reviews. 1. Select the book which you be- 
lieve to have given you most pleasure in reading. 2. 
Write a short review of it, treating it as though it 
had been recently published, and were unfamiliar 
to the general public. 


Wuat tHE Wortp ts Dorne. 1. What is the his- 
tory of the Conservative party? 2. What effect do 
you think the recent elections in England will have 
upon foreign trade? 3. What is the Chamber of 
Deputies? 4. Does it correspond more nearly to the 
British or to the American legislative bodies? 5. 
What is General de Rivera’s official position in the 
Spanish Government? 6. What sequence of events 
led to his rise in authority? 7. In what other Euro- 
pean country has a similar situation developed? 
8. What nation holding foreign possessions do you 
think has achieved the most successful system of 
colonial government? 9. What nation gained the 
most territory as a result of the war? 





Brief Book Notes 


Tue CHRONICLES OF A GREAT PRINCE. 
By Marguerite Bryant and George 
McAnnally. New York: Duffield & Co. 
$2.50. A thrilling novel based: on the 
tragic records of a famous family, and 
the triumphs and disasters of two once 
powerful Balkan States. 


Tue Apple oF THE Eye. By Glenway 
Wescott. New York: The Dial Press. 
$2.50. A pathetic novel of the farming 
people of a southern Wisconsin coun- 
tryside. 

R. F. D. No. 3. By Homer Croy. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. The story 
of one year in the life of Josie Decker, 
a farmer’s daughter who has her am- 
bitions. The climax is unexpected and 
stirring. 

Tue Oxp Lapies. By Hugh Walpole. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 
The story of three seventy-year-olds 
who lived in:rooms at the top of a 
“windy, creaky, rain-bitten” house. 


Tue Gay Consprrators. By Philip 
Curtiss. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.00. A mystery story in which Royal 
Besant, an ex-detective reporter, is 
persuaded to devote his wits to the 
problem of keeping an eye on beautiful 
Cynthia Crew and the young Spanish 
violinist who loved her, and finds him- 
self in the midst of thrilling adventures. 


Fourscore. By Sidney Herschel Small. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00. 
A young German, fleeing conscription, 
and a young Welshman, fleeing the 
hangman’s noose, land together in New 
York. From then on through the lives 
of three generations, the story portrays 
the development of character, the in- 
fluence of heredity, the effect of en- 
vironment, and the growth of American 
ideals in alien souls. 


AN ..NTERNATIONAL YEAR Book OF 
Cuitp CarE AnD Protection. Com- 
piled, from official sources, by Edward 
Fuller, with an Introduction by Percy 
Alden. Published for the Save the 
Children Fund, by Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.50. A record of State and 
voluntary effort for the welfare of the 
child, including education, the care of 
the delinquent and destitute child, and 
conditions of juvenile employment 
throughout the world. 


Arter Ninety Years. By Edwin Wilbur 
Rice. Philadelphia: American Sunday 
School Union. $1.50. The life history of 
the author, a conscientious religious 
worker. . 


THE Woman on THE Farm. By Mary 
Meek Atkeson. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $2.00. A challenge to the city 
woman and a brief for the country life. 
An inspiring book, with much practical 
information. 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





Raciat Reatities 1n Evrope. By Lo- 
throp Stoddard. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. An account of 
the distribution of races in Europe and 
the racial composition of specific coun- 
tries. Great Britain, predominantly of 
one race, is consistent in her policies; 
France, composed of three distinct 
races, is inconsistent and uncertain; the 
change in Germany’s character and 
policies is due to change in racial pro- 
portions. The other countries are like- 
wise pigeonholed. In the final chapters 
these various backgrounds are studied 
in their relations to the American 
“melting-pot.” 


Tur BrstE anpD Common Sense. By 
Basil King. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.00. The author tells what the 
Bible means to the modern thinker. 
Quite frankly he discusses the Virgin 
Birth, the divinity of Christ, and the 
effect of scientific criticism on the 
influence of the Bible, but withal, it is 
to him an inspired book, the greatest 
book in the world. 


ANGKOR THE Macniricent. By Helen 
Churchill Candee. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $5.00. A fascinating 
description of a wonderful buried city 
of the Orient. Gigantic temples, magnif- 
icent sculpturing, extravagantly deco- 
rated palaces, towers, and courts were 
the secrets found in the jungle. 


TaLes oF SouTHERN Rivers. By Zane 
Grey. New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
Shooting rapids in small boats, strug- 
gling through dense forests, the author 
shares the discovery of hitherto un- 
known jungle rivers. The game, the 
fishing, and the wild bird life become 
part of the day’s existence. A vivid 
description of adventures, illustrated 
by many photographs. 


WILFRED GRENFELL. By Basil Mathews. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 
The life story of the famous Labrador 
doctor, with a thrilling description of a 
night on a floating ice cake. 
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While you are giving— 


give health 


THE greatest gift of all is health. You 
can give that priceless treasure of health 
to many this Christmas. Buy Christmas 
Seals. Everywhere are solitary sufferers 
and whole families stricken by the Great 
White Plague. Often they have no help 
except that furnished by the Tuberculosis 
Associations, which are financed by the 
annual sale of Christmas Seals. 


Give—and feel the joy that comes with 
giving. Buy Christmas Seals. They have 
helped stamp out half the ravages of 
consumption. Buy Christmas Seals, and 
help stamp out the dread disease entirely. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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